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THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1955 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INVESTIGATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 318, 
the caucus room of the Senate Office Building, Senator John L. Mc- 
Clellan (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators John L. McClellan (Democrat), Arkansas; 
Henry M. Jackson (Democrat), Washington; Stuart Symington 
(Democrat), Missouri; Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (Democrat), North Caro- 
lina; Joseph R. McCarthy (Republican), Wisconsin; Karl E. Mundt 
(Republican), South Dakota; George H. Bender (Republican), Ohio. 

Present also: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; Donald F. 
O’Donnell, chief assistant counsel; James N. Juliana, chief counsel 
to the minority; J. Fred McClerkin, legal research analyst; Paul J. 
Tierney, investigator ; Ruth Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

(Present at the convening of the hearing are Senators McClellan, 
McCarthy, and Bender. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Adams, will you be sworn, panes sir? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Apams. I do. 

The Cuatrman. Be seated, please. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN G. ADAMS, GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Cuarrman. What is your present position, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. General Counsel of the Department of the Army. 

The CuatrmMan. When did you become General Counsel of the De- 
partment of the Army ? 

Mr. Avams. I was appointed Counselor of the Department of the 
Army on October 1, 1953, and the title of the position was changed 
on March 1, 1955, so I have held this position continuously since 
1953, with the change in the name of the position about 6 months ago. 

The CHarrMan. The change of name did not change in any way 
your duties? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman, Or your functions? 


427 
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Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

The Carman. I see. All right, Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adams, what was the first contact you had with 
this case of Irving Peress? 

Mr. Apams. The first contact I had with the case of Irving Peress 
was on the 4th of January 1954, at which time I received a telephone 
call from Mr. Cohn, the chief counsel of the McCarthy subcommittee, 
in which he stated to me that there was in the Army at Camp Kilmer 
a medical or dental officer, or an individual who was taking medical 
training, who was a Communist, or was a subversive, and who was 
known to the general in command at Camp Kilmer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he mention his name to you at that time? 

Mr. Apams. He did not. He indicated to me that he did not know 
his name. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you identify this document, please? 

Mr. Apams. This document is a memorandum prepared by me on 
the 4th of January 1954, and sent to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, 
General Trudeau, the Chief of Intelligence. 

This is a photostat of that document. 

The Cuarrman. The document will be made exhibit 76. 

Will you read the document, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams (reading) : 

4 JANUARY 1954. 
Memorandum for the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, personal for General Trudeau. 


1. By telephone today, Roy Cohn, of the McCarthy committee told me that 
there is a major on duty at Camp Kilmer, N. J., who is a member of the Communist 
Party. He said that the commanding general at Camp Kilmer knows the man’s 
name, and that the man is either a medical officer or has had medical training. 

2. Also by telephone today, Cohn advised me that there was a major on duty 
in Washington who is a member of the Communist Party and whose affiliations 
were known to General Partridge at the time General Partridge was G-2. The 
officer has since been promoted to lieutenant colonel and is now on duty in the 
Pacific area. Cohn indicated that you are familiar with this case. 

3. Can we discuss the two foregoing subjects personally? 

(Signed) Jonn G. ADAMS, 
Department Counselor. 

Copy to the Chief of Staff. 

That was classified confidential at the time it was written and 
declassified by me before being given to this committee staff. 

Mr. Kennevy. That was the first contact you had on the case of 
Irving Peress? 

Mr. Apams. That is the first recollection I have of ever having 
heard of the case of Irving Peress. : 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you talk to General Trudeau after sending that 
memorandum to him? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, either that day or the next day General 
Trudeau walked into my office carrying that memorandum in his hand. 

Mr. Kennepy. At that time did you discuss with General Trudeau 
as to what disposition was being made of Irving Peress? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. General Trudeau had the memorandum in 
his hand and stopped by on his way to another appointment only for 
the purpose of telling me. His statement was something to this 
effect, and I don’t quote him exactly : 
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He said this fellow at Kilmer, we know about him, he is being 

ut out of the Army. That was the substance of the conversation. 
F do not recollect that he stated the name Peress to me at the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you notify Cohn on that date? 

Mr. Apams. I am not sure that it was that day, but in a telephone 
conversation very shortly thereafter, I told Mr. Cohn that informa- 
tion substantially. 

I think, paraphrasing what I said, it was something to the effect 
that that fellow at Camp Kilmer, “the doctor that you spoke to me 
about, we know about him. The Army is on top of it and he is being 
put out of the Army.” 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the next contact that you can recollect 
that you had regarding the Peress matter ? 

Mr. Apams. Either on the 26th or 27th of January, Frank Carr, 
the staff director of the committee, telephoned me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he request you at that time to have Irving 
Peress, or make Irving Peress ready to appear before the subcom- 
mittee. Is that right? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, his call, he said, “We want this fellow to appear 
before the subcommittee in New York, at the courthouse in Foley 
Square, on this coming Saturday, which would be January 30.” He 
gave me the man’s pame. My recollection is that I didn’t know who 
it was, and he told me then, “This is the fellow that you told us was 
being put out of the Army. He hasn’t been put out of the Army 
and now we want him.” 

That, to my recollection, was the conversation. He stated also that 
he wanted assurance from me that the man would attend, because if 
he would not attend voluntarily, or if the Army could not produce 
him, he wanted to know it. I told him that unless he heard from 
me to the contrary, delivery of the man as a witness was guaranteed. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the first time that you knew or heard from 
any. mnanerer of the staff, or hear the name of Irving Peress. Is that 
right 

r. Anas, That is my recollection. General Trudeau has a recol- 
lection that when he walked into my office on the 4th of January he 
mentioned the man’s name. But I lave no independent recollection 
that he did. My recollection is that his name was first known to me 
on January 26 or 27 and is borne out by my clear recollection of 
the fact that I had to ask Carr who he was. 

Mr. Kennepy. On January 28, did you call General Zwicker at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon and tell him to prepare Irving Peress to appear 
before the committee, the subcommittee, on the 30th of January ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I think General Zwicker has made a 
memorandum on that telephone call, and it has been made a part of 
the record, as exhibit 71, already. : 

‘The Cuarrman. Do you want the witness to identify it ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t think so. 

You did call him and you told him to prepare Irving Peress for an 
pF agree | before the committee ? 

Mr. Apams. The telephone record in my office substantiates there 
was a call from me to General Zwicker on that date and that is the only - 
thing I was to call him about. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Would you identify this document, please ? 

(Document handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Apams. This is a photostatic copy of a memorandum for the 
Chief of Staff prepared by me on the 29th of January 1954, in which I 
make complaint Deis the slowness with which Peress was processed 
out of the Army. 

The Cuarrman. That may be made exhibit 77. 

Mr. Kennepy. You mentioned in that memorandum the fact that 
you had heard from the staff of Senator McCarthy’s committee re- 
garding Irving Peress, and that under the system then in effect in the 
Army that there was a 90-day period for a security risk to elect to get 
out of the Army, and you protested that policy. Is that correct? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. Would you like to have the memorandum 
read ? 

The Cuarrman. It is not necessary, I don’t believe, to read it. It is 
made a part of the record. 

Mr.. econ That summarizes it, my statement, does it? 

The Cuarrman. The committee has copies of it. You may state in 
substance what the memorandum does. 

Mr. Apams. There is one incident which motivated or caused this 
that I discussed with you. 

The CuarrMan. Read it in the record. 

Mr. Apams (reading) : 


Memorandum For the Chief of Staff. 

About 2 months ago I received informal communications from members of 
Senator McCarthy’s staff that they had knowledge of a dental officer at Camp 
Kilmer, N. J., who was a known Communist, and that his wife also was a Com- 
munist. Informally as a result of those facts, I called the matter to the atten- 
tion of G—2 to inquire as to whether there was anything underway directed 
toward separating the officer from the Army. I later learned that the officer’s 
name was Maj. Irving E. Peress, 1893643, D. C. Again informally I was advised 
that his separation was underway, and I so stated to members of Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s staff. 

I was yesterday requested by Senator McCarthy’s staff to make Major Peress 
available for interrogations on Saturday morning, January 30, 1954, at the 
United States courthouse in New York. On receipt of this request I again 
inquired of G-2 as to what had been done about separating the individual. 

An examination of Army files indicated that a determination was made to 
separate the individual from the service, but it does not appear that the decision 
was made on the basis of his known Communist affiliations. The indications 
given to me are that it was decided to separate him on 90 days notice, after he 
had 12 months of service. This would mean that his separation is to be effected 
as of March 31, 1954. 

This brings immediately to attention the problem of whether present policy 
should be reexamined, particularly with reference to the advisability of permit- 
ting a period of additional service for individuals whose separation from active 


service for security reasons is indicated. 
(Signed) Joun G. ApAMs. 


I wrote this memorandum as a result:of conversations I had on the 
afternoon that I received Mr. Carr’s telephone call, conversations 
with people in the Army Staff, at which time I was complaining 
because he was still in the Army after I knew that I had told Mr. Cohn 
some weeks previously that he had been separated, or that he was to 
be separated, and I thought immediately. worse 

Senator Benper. You testified, Mr. Adams, that this call was made 
to you on January 4, but you were not conversant or familiar with 
the name Peress until about January 28. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Apams. That is my recollection. I have no independent recol- 
lection of the name Peress having been identified with this case to me 
prior to the time Mr. Carr called me on January 27. — 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, I recall on the first day of these 
hearings that there was some mention made of a top level conference 
with the Attorney General, attended by you, and I think Secretary 
Stevens, and 2 or 3 others. 

Mr. Apams. That was on January 21. 

Senator Benprer. And some description, it was described as a con- 
spiracy, or in some such fashion. Do you recall at that meeting that 
you had with the Attorney General and Secretary Stevens, and I 
think Mr. Adams of the White House, that the Peress name came up 
during that discussion ¢ 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; it did not. I testified before the Mundt com- 
mittee on page 1059 as to the substance of that meeting, and my testi- 
mony preceded the time that the Presidential directive was published. 
In my testimony I stated that two subjects were discussed at the 
meeting on January 21 in the Attorney General’s office. I identified 
those two subjects as being the ultimatum by Senator McCarthy re- 

uiring the appearance of Army Loyalty Board members, and the 
daa problems with reference to Private Schine and how the two 
matters seemed related. 

Those were the 2 subjects I testified as being discussed and those 
were the 2 subjects discussed. The name of Peress did not come 
into the matter because the name of Peress was not known to me. 
The meeting was not a conspiracy, with reference to calling off the 
Peress hearing, and it was not a conspiracy to call off the Fort Mon- 
mouth hearings, and it was not a conspiracy to attack Senator Mc- 
Carthy. It was exactly as I described it, and nothing else. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adams, you are familiar with the Army policy, 
were you not, to release security risks under the involuntary release 
program ? 

(Senator Symington entered the room.) 

Mr. Apams. I was at that time, you say, sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you? 

Mr. Apams. I was not very familiar with it; no, sir. It was not 
something that I ordinarily would have known much about. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you on the Army Pelicy Council ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. I attended Army Policy Council meetings. 

= Kennepy. And did you attend the meeting on September 9, 
1953 

Mr. Apams. I did not, sir, because I was not appointed until 
October 1. 

Mr. Kennedy. You were not familiar with that policy that was set 
up on that date? 

Mr. Apams. That is right, and I was not familiar with it. I might 
say, sir, 1 may have had a familiarity with it because it may have 
been in a document which crossed my desk but I ‘did not have a 
detailed knowledge of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the Secretary did not discuss that with you, 
thé'policy that had been set up at that time? 


60030—55—pt. 6——-2 
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Mr. Apams. I have no independent recollection that the matter was 
discussed with me. 

Mr. Kennepy. To go back, then, on your next contact with the 
Peress matter, it was the Ist of February. Is that right? I think 
January 29 we have discussed that memorandum, and then the next 
contact was on February 1. Is that right? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, before we get on to that, between the date of 
January 28, and February 3, did you make any telephone calls to 
General Zwicker, or anybody at Camp Kilmer? 

Mr. Apams. The only call that I now recall is the call on January 28 
to ask for his appearance. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, during the dates of seu 29, through Feb- 
ruary 3, did you make any calls to Camp Kilmer?! 

a Avams. I have no recollection of any, and I don’t think that 
I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you searched your record to find out? 

Mr. Apams. I think so. I think I have given you a memorandum 
which indicates there is nothing in the record to support any calls. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then on February 1, Mr. Adams, you learned of the 
fact that Irving Peress was to be separated on the following day, 
rather than on March 31? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; sometime during the day of February 1. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you recollect how you learned that information ? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t have a recollection, and I have had many con- 
ferences in the Pentagon in an attempt to determine exactly how I did 
find out, and I don’t know. We assume that I found out from some 
officer in G-1, Personnel, sometime during the afternoon. 

My telephone record indicates many telephone conversations with 
many people, anyone of whom might have known about it, and some- 
one of those people probably told me. Which one, I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you did have that information to that effect? 

Mr. Apams. I think I had it by the end of that day. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you did not get that information directly from 
Camp Kilmer? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have, or do you recollect having any conver- 
sations with (jeneral Zwicker regarding the discharge of, the immedi- 
ate discharge of Irving Peress? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you recollect having any conversations with Gen- 
eral Zwicker requesting him to ask that Irving Peress move his dis- 
charge date up from March 31? 

Mr. Apams. Definitely not. I was surprised when I found out 
Peress hadn’t been out. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, on that date, February 1, Mr. Adams, you 
received a letter, or the letter addressed to Secretary of the Army 
Stevens which came to your attention? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, that letter has already been made 
an exhibit to the record, and it is exhibit 64. 

The Cuamman. That is the letter from Senator McCarthy to Sec- 
retary Stevens? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 
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The Cuamman. Do you want the witness to refer to it? 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have it in front of you? 

Mr. Apams. I have a copy of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you remember about approximately what time 
you received the letter? 

Mr. Apams. The letter, a photostatic copy of the letter was brought 
into my office sometime around 4:30 in the afternoon by Col. C. O. 
Bruce, who was one of the aides to the Secretary. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask the witness if exhibit 64 now before 
you, if you identify it as a photostatic copy of the letter that you 
received ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I haven’t time to read the full three pages to see if 
it is an exact replica, but it looks like it, and it looks like the one I 
have in front of me. 

The CuarrMan. It appears to be? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. It arrived in your office sometime around 4:30 in 
the afternoon of February 1? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; it did. 

Mr. Kennepy. After reading the letter, Mr. Adams, did you take it 
then to General Weible’s office ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I had a conference going on in my office at the time, 
and I received a communication through the interphone system from 
Colonel Bruce advising me of the letter, and asking me what should 
be done with it. I asked him to bring it to me. 

He came down and interrupted the conference and put it on my 
desk. I left then. I concluded the conference which took about an- 


other half an hour, and at about 5 o’clock I picked up the letter, 5 or 


5:15, or thereabouts, and I think I called General Weible on the 
interphone and asked him if I could come up and see him—his 
— is directly above mine—and in a few moments I went up to his 
office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you go to General Weible’s office ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, the letter referred to court-martial, which is 
military justice, which is under the Judge Advocate General, and it 
referred to intelligence matters, which is under the G—2, and it re- 
ferred to personnel matters, and it was a personnel problem which is 
under the G-1, and all three of those offices had to be consulted, un- 
less I consulted the superior of that office, which General Weible was. 
He was an officer with whom I often dealt very informally and very 
regularly, and who was in charge of administration of all three of 
those agencies. I went to him as a natural matter. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a civilian Assistant Secretary of the 
Army available at the time? 

Mr. Apams. There was in town, Assistant Secretary Slezak was the 
ranking Assistant Secretary, and I was in conference with the Assist- 
ant Secretary Roderick at the moment the letter came, and he was 
new and he had been there just a few weeks, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary Milton, who was in charge of manpower and personnel, was also 
available. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you go to one of them? 
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Mr. Apams. I didn’t go to one of them because it just seemed logical 
to me to go General Weible, and matters of that sort were always 
being referred to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wasn’t this 

Mr. Apams. I deal with these matters directly with Secretary 
Stevens and the staff. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was a letter from a Senator requesting certain 
information and it did not occur to you that it would be better to take 
that up with one of the Assistant Secretaries as long as the Secretary 
of the Army himself was not in town ? 

Mr. Apams. No; it was an area of my responsibility, because it had 
to do with the committee. I could have taken it up with one of them 
and I did not. There was nothing wrong in not taking it up with 
one of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you felt that at that time it was best to take it 
up—— 

Mr, Apams. I took it to the place I thought I should take it. 

The Cuarrman. I believe the witness said, too, he felt it was his 
responsibility by reason of the position you held, I assume? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. These things were handled by me for 
Secretary Stevens. 

The CuHatrman. In other words, if it had come to an Assistant 
Secretary, what you mean to imply is that he would likely have re- 
ferred it to you anyhow ? 

Mr. Apams. He probably would have called me in. During that 
period of January 1954 all of us were terribly busy, and I had another 
problem which had to do with the McCarthy committee, having to do 
with the Loyalty Board ultimatum. I have discussed that a good deal 
with Assistant Secretary Slezak, who was the Acting Secretary of the 
Army in the absence of Mr. Stevens, and there being no Under Secre- 
tary at that moment. i 

The Cuarrman. Now, his being Acting Secretary, in the absence of 
Mr. Stevens, it didn’t occur to you that it would be proper for you to 
submit the matter to him for a decision because this letter was ad- 
dressed to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, at that time, matters of this sort which I was 
taking to Mr. Slezak, he was terribly busy and I was terribly busy, 
and generally I was touching down with him and saying “Here is 
what has occurred, and here is how I think it should be handled,” 
and usually he said, “All right.” 

There was a complete meeting of the minds on the way we were 
handling these things. It did not occur to me to take this to Mr. 
Slezak. 

Mr. Kennepy. What you were looking for was some technical in- 
formation so that you, yourself, could make a decision as to what 
should be done ? 

Mr. ApAms. Not quite that. The decision had already been made 
with reference to Peress, you see, and here was a letter which came in 
at about the time that the man was going out of the Army. I took 
it to General Weible, and we discussed the two subjects which seemed 
to be raised by the letter. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the reason, if the decision had already been 
made, what was the reason to go to General Weible? 
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Mr. Avams. Here is a letter; one usually takes a letter from a Mem- 
ber of Congress or a Senator, to other people to discuss, or he makes 
the decision independently. I took the matter to General Weible, and 
we discussed (1) the suggestion that he could be court-martialed be- 
cause of the fact that he had used the fifth amendment in refusing to 
answer questions, or (2) whether or not there was any evidence other 
than what was available tothe Army. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was no discussion at that time with General 
Weible as to what disposition should be made of Peress as far as 
changing the date of discharge ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Well, the discussion was General Weible nor I in our 
conversations since that date have been able precisely to nail down 
what any one of us said, or any one sentence, but there was a meeting 
of the minds. 

We both agreed that it was fundamental that the mere asserting of 
the fifth amendment, or the taking of a constitutional privilege, was 
not in itself grounds sufficient on which to court-martial an individual. 
We were agreed as to that. This was a letter which basically proposed 
that we try the man because he had used the fifth amendment. 

We evaluated that suggestion and found it wanting. 

Mr. Kennepy. But then, as the decision had already been made to 
release Irving Peress, there was nothing that you could do as far as 
court-martialing him anyway ? 

(Senator Mundt came into the room. ) 

Mr. Apams. That is not quite so. Insofar as court-martial is con- 
cerned, that is a military action taken by military officials. The mili- 
tary commander who makes the decision to court-martial an individual 
must sign the charges, and somebody on some level must sign the 
charges. Obviously, what General Weible had for decision was 
whether or not he or any of his subordinates could sign any charges 
which would be nce age 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, General Gruenther is coming 
before Armed Services Committee this morning, and I have just had 
word he is about ready to testify. May I ask the witness a couple of 
questions before leaving ? 

The Cuareman. You may proceed. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. ietna; as counsel for the Army, you went 
to General Weible with respect to whether or not he should be court- 
martialed. That is primarily a legal matter, is it not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; it isa legal matter. 

Senator Symrncron. Therefore, it really was not necessary to go 
there except to advise him what your legal opinion was. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Apvams. Partially so, but also no civilian can institute a court- 
martial action, you see. It is a military action. I took the suggestion 
to General Weible because it was something we both should discuss. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, if Secretary Stevens was out of the 
country, and you wanted a decision beyond your legal position, you 
would normally go to the Acting Secretary of the Army, would you 
not ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Now, I have one other question: Inasmuch as 
Senator McCarthy, who was chairman of this committee in the Senate, 
had written a letter requesting a court-martial of this major, regard- 
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less of whether or not you did or did not court-martial him, do you 
not think it would have shown more respect for the Senate’s position 
if you had not released him from the service at that time? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I think if Mr. Stevens had been here, he would 
have held up the separation for a few days. He has stated to me that 
he would have. He has stated also that undoubtedly the man would 
have been separated anyway. It is just a question of judgment. 

Senator Symrneton. Did Mr. Slezak get a chance to act for Mr. 
Stevens along the line Mr. Stevens has expressed ¢ 

Mr. Apvams. No, sir; he did not. 

Senator SymineTon. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you went to General Weible’s office, did you 
discuss the information that was available to the Army regarding 
Irving Peress, the derogatory information ? 

Mr. Apams. You mean the man’s loyalty security file? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Apams. We did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss what information was available or 
what information the committee had regarding Irving Peress? 

Mr. Avams. I think what we discussed divides into two parts. 
After we had put aside the question as to whether or not he could be 
tried merely because he had asserted the fifth amendment and we had 
decided he could not, we then—— 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t want to move on to the second thing too fast, 
Mr. Adams, because how could you make that decision until you dis- 
cussed whatever information there was available on him other than 
the fact he took the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I said we discussed whether or not the taking of 
the fifth amendment and asserting of a constitutional privilege in itself 
was a trial offense and we decided it was not. We thee moved on to 
the subject of what information was available. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Apams. And the basic question in General Weible’s mind, sum- 
marizing, was this: What do you have from Senator McCarthy, and 
summarizing my answer, we have this letter. We also had my evalu- 
ation, and I don’t remember the words, that this was all we would get. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you state that was all you would get? 

Mr. Apams. It was based upon my experience with Senator Mc- 
Carthy, and the McCarthy committee over the past few months. 
Senator McCarthy had begun to refuse to let us have executive tran- 
scripts for examination, and that had occurred sometime in mid-De- 
cember, or mid-November, and subsequent to that time, although there 
had been executive hearings we had not succeeded in getting the 
executive transcripts. Even on occasions when I might have been 
present as an observer, we were unable subsequently to get the tran- 
scripts, and I was not present over about 25 percent of the time. So 
! felt that we would not get the executive transcript. 

Senator McCarrny. You were invited to be present at all hearings, 
were you not, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I was invited to be present. 

Senator McCarrny. And you were informed fully by the staff as 
to what we were doing if it had anything to do with the military ? 

Mr. Apams. I was informed by the staff as to who was being inter- 
rogated and I was not always informed as to what you were doing 
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about anything having to do with the military, and I did not know 
what the committee investigations were, and I did not 

Senator McCarrny. You were invited to be present? 

Mr. Apams. I was invited to be present and I was not present on 
many occasions, and subsequent to about the 15th of November, the 
Army was refused permission to have executive transcripts. We 
weren’t getting them. 

Senator McCarruy. Let us get the record straight. You were told 
that you would have to pay for the transcripts if you wanted them, 
but we would not pay for them any longer ? 

Mr. Apams. No; let us get the record straight; we were not told that. 

Senator McCarruy. Up to that time? 

Mr. Apams. It wasn’t a question of dollars. It was a question of 
anger. You were sore at us and would not give us the transcripts. 

Senator McCarruy. Let us get this straight, Mr. Adams, up until 
sometime late in 1953, we were paying for the transcripts and giving 
them to you at our cost. You were then told that we cuuldn’t afford to 
do that any more, and that our budget would not allow it, and you 
would have to pay for the transcripts. You said that youl would take 
it up with, I think, Mr. Stevens, or someone, and decide whether you 
would receive the transcripts and pay for them. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Apams. I am sorry, Senator ; that is not the fact. 

Senator McCarruy. It so happens it is. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Adams, you felt that you could not get any 
further information from the McCarthy committee. Is that right? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you felt that even though this letter came in 
from Senator McCarthy requesting that Irving Peress be court-mar- 
tialed, that it was not worth waiting at least for another day or so to 
make the request for the further information because you were so cer- 
tain that you would not get it? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t think? 

Mr. Apams. I had a very difficult experience with the McCarthy 
committee during the previous month. 

Mr. Kewnnepy. As I understand it, it was some personal difficulties 
that you and the Secretary had with the committee. Is that right? 

Mr. Apams. No; I don’t think is was personal difficulties, and it was 
fully aired in this room last summer. It was an accumulation of 
events, and the most serious one, of course, had been the refusal of the 
Army to let its Loyalty Board members be subpenaed. 

That had occurred on the 20th of January. As a result of that, I 
had interviewed certain members of the committee and that had oc- 
curred on the 2ist and 22d and that had made Senator McCarthy 
quite angry, and members of the staff. 

Senator McoCartnuy. Did you mean, Mr. Adams, that you felt that 
even though we wrote a letter asking for the court-martial of Peress. 
that we would not give you the information which we had about Peress 
to back this up, and that was the reason why you recommended that 
there be no court-martial ? 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t recommend that there be no court-martial, 

Senator McCarruy. You can’t mean that. Do you want the record 
to stand that way? 
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Mr. Apams. Let us have the question again. 

Senator McCarrny. Do you mean that you felt that even though 
we wrote a letter asking for a court-martial of Peress, we would re- 
fuse to give the information on which we felt he should be court- 
martialed, and that because you felt that way you made no attempt 
to get it, and went up to Weible and recommended that he not be 
court-martialed. Is that right? 

Mr. Apnams. The question is too long. Let us have the question 
broken down, and I don’t quite follow. 

The CHarrman. You can break your answers down, and if you 
can’t follow it, we will have it read again. 

Mr. Apams. Read the question again. 

The Cuarrman. The question is long, but I think you can break 
down the answers to different parts of it. 

Read the question. 

(The reporter read the question. ) 

Mr. Anas. I didn’t recommend to General Weible that he not be 
court-martialed. We agreed that he could not be court-martialed 
solely because he asserted the fifth amendment. 

The other matter had to do with whether or not there was evidence 
available, and both General Weible and I were aware of the fact that 
the Army had processed this case for a long time, and had an intelli- 
gence file on the man. The only problem before us was whether or 
not there would be forthcoming from the McCarthy committee any- 
thing in addition to what the Army already had. I didn’t think there 
would be. 

Senator McCarruy. You were invited to be present at the execu- 
tive sessions, at which Peress appeared, were you not? 

Mr. Apams. I was. 

Senator McCarruy. You refused to come? 

a I didn’t refuse to come. I was busy and couldn’t 
make it. 

Senator McCarruy. You didn’t come? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator McCarruy. Who refused you transcripts of executive 
sessions ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I got them from nobody, and it was Mr. Cohn and Mr. 
Carr, and associated with regularity. 

Senator McCarry. Who refused to give them to you? Did you 
ask for any? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. You mean of the Peress hearing? 

Senator McCartrry. Any executive sessions. 

Mr. Apams. Oh, yes, subsequent to November 13, about the time that 
Secretary Stevens said there was no espionage at Fort Monmouth, our 
source of executive transcripts was cut off. 

Senator McCarruy. Tell me, who refused to give them to you? 

Mr. Apams. I was told by Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr that I could no 
longer get them and the decision was yours. 

Senator McCarruy. And you were allowed to attend the executive 
sessions after that? 

Mr. Apams. I was, from time to time, and there were very few sub- 
sequent to that time. 

“Benaedd McCartuy. You were invited to attend all of them, were 


you not? 
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Mr. Avams. I think so. I did not, and when I did not I did not get 
the transcripts. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Adams, did it not occur to you that in view 
of the seriousness of this case, in view of the fact that Peress was guilty 
of a Federal offense which called for up to 5 years’ imprisonment, that 
before you proceeded to assume that you could not get information 
that you should pick up the phone and call me and say, “McCarthy, 
what information do you have, and what will you give us?” 

You could have done it very easily, and you and I got along all 
right. 

r. Apams. Your question says that Peress was guilty of a Federal 
offense and that I knew it. I don’t know what Federal offense you 
are speaking of that he was guilty of that I knew about at that time. 

Senator McCarrny. You do know about it now? 

Mr. Apams. What Federal offense are you speaking of ? 

Senator McCarruy. Do you know about any Federal offense now? 

Mr. Apams. What Federal offense are you speaking of that I knew 
that he was guilty of at that time and that you also knew he was guilty 
of at that time? 

Senator McCarrny. I am asking you if you know now of any Fed- 
eral offense he was guilty of? 

Mr. Apams. You weren’t asking me. What were you asking me to 


in with? 
oT McCarruy. Well, I will ask you the question, and listen 
carefully. Are you aware that he was guilty of a Federal offense? 

Mr. Apams. Was I aware at that time? 

Senator McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. No, were you? 

Senator McCartuy. Are you aware now? 

Mr. Avams. I am aware now that he committed an offense having 
to do with a falsification of aform. I wasn’t aware of it at that time, 
and the Army wasn’t aware of it at that time, and you weren’t aware 
of it at that time. 

Senator McCarrny. Thank you very much. 

Now, do you know—— 

The Cuamman. May the Chair say to the witness, I don’t know 
whether you could ey as to what a member of the committee is 
aware of or not, and I believe that you had better confine, or it would 
be better to confine your remarks to what you knew at that time. 

Mr. Apams. Very well, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know whether he was or not. 

Mr. Apams. I think we are discussing the form 390, which was 
never known to anybody until the Army found it 3 or 4 months later. 

The Cuamman. It can’t be said it wasn’t known to the Army be- 
cause it was in the Army’s possession from the time that he executed 
it and submitted it in connection with his application for a commis- 
sion. 

Now, some members of the Department of the Army, and some of 
the personnel, including you and including the Secretary, and includ- 
ing many others, did not know about the form at that time. That 
may be true. But certainly the Army had knowledge of it because 
it was delivered to the Army ard in the Army’s possession and re- 
mained there. 

60030—55—pt. 6——3 
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Mr. Apams. Perhaps I should. have qualified it to say the responsi- 
ble officials who ood have acted on it did not have it in their posses- 
sion because it was routed to the wrong repository. 

The Cuarrman. That is a little better. 

Senator McCarruy. Just so the record will be straight, we received 
Peress 201 file in January and we knew the minute we got that file that 
he was guilty of this offense. Whether Mr. Adams—— 

Mr. Apams. Will you say it again, something about the 201 file. 

Senator McCarruy. I was just correcting a misstatement that you 
made. I said we knew in January when we got the file that he was 
guilty of this offense. 

Mr. Apams. You got his file in January, and the 390 was not in the 
201 file. 

Senator McCarrny. We received the file in January, and we knew 
then that he was guilty of this offense. 

Mr. Apams. Of what offense? 

Senator McCarruy. You should have known it—the one you just 
mentioned—giving false information which calls for up to 5 years’ 
imprisonment in a Federal penitentiary. If you didn’t know it, you 
should have known it. It was in the files. It represents carelessness 
on your part. 

Mr. Apams. The 201 file, Senator, was not seen by me prior to Feb- 
ruary 1, and I think it was not seen by your committee until subse- 
quent to February 1. 

Senator McCartuy. If you will look at this chart that Mr. Ken- 
nedy had prepared, you will find that information was known to re- 
sponsible officials, or maybe I should say irresponsible officials, for 
some time. 

Mr. Apams. I am told that that chart does not show that. Iam 
told it doesn’t indicate that. In any event, the 390 was not in: the 
Peress file, the 201 file at the time you saw it. 

Senator McCartuy. Will you answer the question, why didn’t you 
before deciding that he should not be court-martialed, why didn’t you 
pick up the edievhons—idivees very simple—and call me up and say, 
“McCarthy, what information do you have upon which you base this 
letter” ? 

Mr. Apams. Why didn’t I? 

Senator McCartuy. Why didn’t you, and you and I were not hav- 
ing any fight or anything? 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t call up, Senator, because I felt that it would 
be fruitless. 

Senator McCarry. You decided ? 

Mr. Avams. I decided. 

Senator McCarruy. Even though I wrote and asked for a court- 
martial, and set forth the facts, you decided I would not give you 
the facts, and, therefore, you didn’t even take the trouble to pick 
up a telephone in a matter as serious as this and call me and say, 
“McCarthy, what do you have and when can we get it”? 

Mr. Apams. I decided that I would get no facts from you, and the 
Army got no facts from you, and whatever facts you had you didn’t 
give to the Department of Justice until October of that year, and 
in your own letter tothe Department of the Army dated January 14, 
1955, you had indicated that the Army had all of the facts you had, 
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because you state this, and this is the second sentence of the last 
paragraph of your letter of just 2 months ago. It says: 

After all of the facts in regard to Peress’ Communist activities were known 
to your Department, he was promoted and discharged. 

You have admitted here, sir, that you had nothing that we didn’t 
know. 

Senator McCarruy. General Zwicker testified that you did have 
all of the facts that we had, and if you did, you had more than the 
letter, and you had the testimony of a policewoman from New York. 

Mr. Apams. We didn’t have the testimony of the policewoman prior 
to the 1st of February and yesterday afternoon when you were 
interrogating General Zwicker you stated, sir, that you didn’t have 
it before February 1 either. 

Senator McCarruy. Now, Mr. Adams, let us get this straight. 
When we had the hearing on the 18th of February, that was after 
Peress had been discharged. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator McCartruy. And when this woman testified, Zwicker then 
stood up in the audience and said that they had all of the information 
which we had, and it was all in the files. 

In other words, he said that they had the testimony of this woman. 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think that he said they had the testimony of 
the woman. 

Senator McCarruy, I am telling you what he said. 

Mr. Apams. I remember what he testified to, and he didn’t testify 
to that, That was the meeting at which I was present. 

Senator McCarruy, It is just another example of what you have 
been doing over there. 

The Cuarmrman. Let us proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you at the time that this decision was made, Mr. 
Adams, review the G-2 file? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you review the 201 file? 

Mr. Avams. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you had made the decision at that time to keep 
Irving Peress in the Army for another 20 days, you would have had 
definitely the testimony of the policewoman, would you not, from 
New York? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, that testimony came on the 17th of February and 
we didn’t have it at that time. I might state—— 

Mr. Kennepy. My gn is, If you had made a different decision 
and had decided that Irving Peress should not have been discharged, 
then you, would have had this further information regarding his 
Communist background? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, but we had no way of knowing that 
18 days later something else would come in. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, the only thing that you would have known 
would have been that you have received a letter on February 1, asking 
that he be court-martialed. Now, if you made the decision at that 
time that there might be some basis to it and followed the letter up, 
you would have kept Irving Peress in the Army and ultimately you 
would have found out that you had enough information? 

Mr. Apims. Well, of course—— 
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Mr. Kennepy. Is that right? 

Mr. Apams. That is an argumentative sort of a question. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is not an argumentative sort of a question; is it 
the fact or not? Would you, if you had kept Irving Peress in the 
Army for 20 more days, have had the testimony of the policewoman? 

Mr. Apams. We would, of course. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you would have had that further information 
regarding Irving Peress. If you had kept him in the Army for 
another month, you would have had the information the committee 
then pointed out in a letter that it wrote to the Department of the 
Army, or Justice Department, that it was indication that Irving 
Peress had falsely filed his form 390. 

Mr. Apams. That was discovered about 3 months later. 

Mr, Kennepy. No. 

Mr. Apams. Two months later. 

Mr. Kennepy. No; it was discovered in either early May or the end 
of February because it was discovered at the time—— 

Mr. Apams. All right, a month later those two things would have 
been discovered if he had been kept; you are correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you had made a different decision on that date 
and had paid some attention to the letter, then those facts would have 
been developed for you. 

Mr. Apams. In other words, if I had kept the man based on no facts 
that we had 

Mr. Kennepy. Now wait a minute—— 

Mr. Apams. We might have discovered something else. 

Mr. Kennepy. How do you know that you had no facts? In the 
first place, you didn’t review the G-2 and you didn’t review the 201 
file, and, in the third place, you never called Senator McCarthy to 
find out what facts they had. 

Mr. Avams. I didn’t review the G-2 file and I didn’t review the 201 
file for the reason that the Army staff had reviewed them and had 
made a decision to terminate the man. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that decision was wrong. Now, you are the 
one who made the decision and you are basing your decision—— 

Mr. Apams. What decision ? 

Mr. Kennepy. The decision to terminate because they did not find 
the facts. 

Mr. Apams, I thought he was a subversive we wanted to get out of 
the service. 

Mr. Kennepy. But, Mr. Adams, in one of those files was the form 
390, which there is some indication that he falsely filed. 

Mr. Apvams. That is right. 

Mr. Kewnnepy. So the person who reviewed those files in the Army 
and made that determination and did not find it made a mistake? 

And you compounded the mistake by not reviewing it yourself, and 
allowing him to resign the following day ? 

Mr. Apams, I regret to disagree with you, Mr. Kennedy, but I did 
not compound the mistake by not reviewing the file, for this reason: 
If an individual in a position such as mine Is to review ry 
every action taken by the staff, the first World War IT person wouldn 
be out of the Army yet. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adams, the only ones that you have to review 
are the ones in which somebody made mistakes on. 
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Mr. Apams. How are you going to know in advance where mistakes 
are made? 

Mr. Kennepy: That is why you are up here today. That is your 
repeneerene eer = have got to pick the ones where the mistakes 
were made, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. I think we had better go back to where I started, then, 
and try and revoke every separation, because we had better study them 
all. I have no way of knowing any more than you do whether or not 
a mistake was made in every one of the thousands of cases of indi- 
viduals who were separated. 

Mr. KenNeEpy. You just received a letter, Mr. Adams, making a 
statement and requesting that the man be court-martialed, and that 
there were some facts available; nevertheless you went ahead and dis- 
charged him, based on reports that you had received from subordinates 
that those reports were wrong and you have to take the responsibility. 

The CuaimrMAn. Let me ask you a question there, Mr. Adams; let 
us see if we cannot clear this up. 

The fact is when you got the letter your relations with the McCar- 
thy committee at that time, and the staff, as you have indicated were 
not too pleasant, and when you got that letter you concluded that you 
wanted to get the man out of the Army; and irrespective of the fact 
that a chairman of a Senate committee had alerte you to the i- 
bility of that man having been guilty of an offense for which he should 
be court-martialed, you made the decision simply to let him be dis- 
charged notwithstanding the fact you were alerted to the possibility. 
Rather than pursue that possibility before letting him be released 
from the service, you decided to let the discharge go through; is that 
not correct? 

Mr, Apams. Substantially; yes, sir. 

The Cu4mman, All right; at that time, had you made a definite 
decision on that basis of fact, you could have, by modern communica- 
tions, canceled the order for his discharge before he would have been 
discharged; is that not right? That could have been done? 

Mr. Apams. That could have been accomplished, 

The Cuamman. There is no reason to say, or you could not say that 
708 could not have gotten on the telephone and ordered General 

wicker not to discharge him and to disregard the order until further 
notice? 

Mr. Apams, That could have been accomplished, Senator. 

The CuatrMan,. There is no doubt that the man, after possining 
this letter—you did receive it in time to have held up his discharge 

Mr. Apams. There is no doubt, his discharge could have been held 
up if Genera] Weible—if I had asked General Weible to do it un- 
doubtedly he would have done it; and if he hadn’t done it I could have 
gone to one of the assistant secretaries. 

The Cuatrman. So you take the full responsibility for not holding 
up his discharge? It was your decision, and followed by inaction to 
bring about a revoking or cancellation of the orders to discharge him 
that permitted him ete discharged at the time he was discharged ? 

Mr. Apams. I think the responsibility was as much mine as General 
Weible’s. 

The Cuarrman. In fact you were making the decision, were you not, 
yourself ? 

Mr. Apams. No. 
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The Cuamman. You are the one who actually made the final 
decision ? 

(Senator Ervin entered the room.) 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think that is quite true. 

The Cuatrman. Would General Weible not have complied with 
any orders you gave him ? 

r. ADAMS. Well, I think—— 
_The Cuamman. If you had said to him “stop this man, stop this 
discharge” he would have carried out your instructions ? 
_ Mr. Apams. I think that he would, and he had the authority. I was 
in effect an adviser to the Secretary, but had I asked him to he would 
have done it ; you are quite correct. 

The Cuarrman. I am not trying to shift any responsibility from 
General Weible. 

Mr. Apams. I am not trying to shift any from myself, either. 

The CHarrman. In view of the fact the Secretary was overseas and 
was not here for you to consult with, and the fact that you did not 
consult with the Acting Secretary during his absence, and the fact 
that you received the letter and took the only action on it that was 
taken—which amounted to taking inaction and doing nothing about it, 
only to let the discharge go on through—it occurs to me and I think 
you will agree, that you must take the full responsibility for that 
decision and the failure to keep him in the service. 

Mr. Anas. I had the last clear chance to close the door and I 
didn’t do it. 

The Cuarrman. There is no doubt about it? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Senator McCarrtuy. I have just one question. If you had reviewed 
the 201 file and the form 390, and if you knew then what you know 
today, would you have held up his discharge ? 

Mr. Apams. If I had known then what we know today about the 
form 390, which was not in the 201 file, we would have held up the 
discharge undoubtedly ; if G-2 had known that at the time that the 
final decision was made or if General Weible had known on any level 
the man undoubtedly would have been court-martialed. But none of 
us knew those facts at the time of the separation. 

The Cuamman. Where was that form 390 at that time? 

Mr. Apams. It is my recollection and I am not too accurate on this, 
that three copies of the form were prepared and that not one of them 
reached Intelligence files. One of them went to a repository—am I 
correct ? 

(Witness consulted with counsel.) 

Mr. Apams. There were three copies made. One went to the Selec- 
tive Service System which had no jurisdiction over him at all, and 
one went to the Adjutant General which is merely a a 
records, and one went to the Surgeon General, Medical Section, which 


is his ag re qualifications section, and no copy reached Intelli- 


gence files. I think Army regulations—— 
The Cuarrman. Intelligence file is a G-2 file? 
Mr. Apams. That is right. 
The Cuamman. What is the 201 file? 
Mr. Apams. It is his personnel file. 
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The Cuamrman. That copy, or a copy of the 390 form was in the 
201 file, was it not, at that time? 

(Witness consulted with counsel.) 

The Cuatrman. At the time you made the decision? 

Mr. Apams. I haven’t reviewed it since that time, but I am told that 
nobody has found that the 390 was in his file at that time. 

The Cuarrman, I think you are going to find that you are mistaken 
about that, and the point I am making is simply this: It was in the 201 
file and had you looked in the 201 file after receipt of this letter that 
alerted you to the fact that the man possibly should be court-martialed 
rather than discharged, certainly rather than an honorable discharge— 
had you looked in that file and had you reviewed it at all you would 
have had the information about the 390 form and his having denied 
any connection with any Communist organization; and by reason of 
the fact that he had since taken the fifth amendment it was enough 
to arouse a very strong suspicion at least that the man had violated 
the law for which he should be punished ? 

Mr. Apvams. Senator, if I may state, if I ltad looked in the 201 
file and the 390 were there, and time had been taken to review it, that 
would have been discovered. I had no knowledge that such a thin 
might—may I finish, sir—I had no knowledge that such a thing would 
be discovered in the 201 file, and Senator McCarthy’s letter didn’t 
suggest that such a thing had occurred. 

ithe Cuatrman. If the Army could not have nn Doe that it was 
in there, I do not see how you would expect Senator McCarthy to have 
any idea it was in there. 

Ir. Apams. The point I make, Senator, is that the staff people in 
the Army who had the responsibility for evaluating the case had not 
discovered it. Having evaluated the case for months they had separ- 
ated him as a subversive, apparently on the theory that there was no 
grounds to do anything else. There was no ground brought forward 
to me independently, in this letter, other than that he took the fifth 
amendment, which would give me reason to think that a recheck of 
Army files would find something new. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that may be true, and of course we all make 
mistakes, but it is just simply is resolved down to this: That you did 
have the opportunity, as you say, and you had the last chance to 
have prevented this from happening, and because you cannot take the 
care and the precaution to review the case you made a decision without 
doing that, and you made a bad decision; is that not correct? 

Mr. Avams. Everything is correct excepting that I made a bad de- 
cision. The man was put out of the Army and he was costing us $700 
a month; he was under surveillance and he was better off out of the 
Army. You have said I made a bad decision, and I would like to make 
a statement. 

The man was put out of the Army and he belonged out of the Army, 
and he was a subversive. Had he committed any criminal acts against 
the United States such as violating the Espionage Act, he was not 
relieved from amenable to trial merely by being out of the military 
service; he was still subject to trial by the Department of Justice if 
he had violated anything, any sections of title 18. The mere fact of his 
separation from the service didn’t change that. Keeping him in the 
— was costing the Government $677 a month in salary, plus sur- 
veillance. 
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Since he has been out of the service 1 year has elapsed and the 
Department of Justice has not found grounds on which to try him. 
The only possible grounds to try the individual which we have devel- 
oped in the Army subsequent to the time of his separation was the 
falsification of Form 390. There has been no clear legal determina- 
tion made on any level that I know of that that would have been a 
successful court-martial. 

The Cuamman. You would not know until you tried it, would 

ou? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

The CuarmrMan. Here is a case—— 

Mr. Apams. It is a matter of judgment as to whether the decision 
was a bad one. 

The Cuamman. Here is a case where it obviously should have been 
tried. 

You speak about costing us $600 or $700 a month to keep Peress 
in the service. It has cost a whole more since we got him out, if I 
am any judge of expenditures, 

All right, Senator McCarthy, did you have a question? 

Senator McCarruy. You said he was ordered removed because of 
evidence of subversion. Did you know what that evidence was at 
the time you talked to Weible? 

Mr. Apams. The day I talked to Weible, no. 

Senator McCartruy. You knew that he had been ordered removed 
because of subversive activities? 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t read the file, and I knew he was a security case, 
and that the Army 

Senator McCarruy. Did you not have enough interest in this to 
read the file when you knew that he was a loyalty case and was being 
momar because of subversion, before you’ went up and talked to 

eible? 

Mr. Apams. No; he was a security risk, and he had been separated 
from the Army after careful evaluation by the responsible people. 

Senator McCarruy. Will you answer my question, John? 

Mr. Apams. Let us have the question again. 

(Question read by the reporter as above recorded. ) 

Mr. Apams. Well, I used the wrong word in saying he was- removed 
for subversion. He was removed as a security risk. That was the 
decision made by the Army. I did not read the file. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you know what evidence of disloyalty is 
in his file now? 

Mr. Apams. Do I know now what is in his file at this moment? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. No. 

Senator McCarrny. You could read it if you wanted to? 

Mr. Apams. I could, yes; but I have not. 

Senator McCartrny. You have not enough interest in it? 

Mr. Apams. Now? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. He has been out of the Army a year. 

Senator McCartny. You say he was under your surveillance; what 
do you mean by that? 

Mr. Apams. Subsequent to the time that—I think it was subse- 
quent to the time General Zwicker became commander, at about the 
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middle of the year 1953, one of the G-2 officers who testified here, 
testified that they had, Leverich had requested his superiors to keep 
discreet-type surveillance on him. That is during the rest of his 
service at Camp Kilmer. 

Senator McCartruy. The doctor in the room next to him was ordered 
to look in the room once in a while; and he was not under surveillance 
at night or any time when he was off the post? 

Mr. Apams. When he was off the post, no. He didn’t live on the 

ost and he lived in New York City. He commuted and he came in 
in the morning and left in the evening. 

Senator McCarry. And the surveillance was by another doctor 
who was working full time and was another dentist ¢ 

Mr. Apams. By his colleagues, I understand. 

Senator McCarrny. To try and watch him in the next office? 

Mr. Apvams. By his colleagues, as I understand ; yes. 

Senator Ervin. As I understand, Mr. Adams, when you made the 
decision to allow Peress to go out of the Army under the original order, 
you had in your possession a letter from Senator McCarthy written 
as chairman of the Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, asking 
that he be court-martialed ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ervin. You made no response whatever to that letter ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; I did not at that time. 

Senator Ervry. Well, how long was it after that before you 
made a response ? 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Stevens answered the letter on about the 16th of 
February. 

Senator Ervin. Now, at that time, at the time that you made your 
decision, to ignore that letter and permit Peress to go out of the Army 
under the original order, you knew that the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations was an agency of the Senate empowered to super- 
vise in some way the executive departments of the Government, did 
you not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. And you knew that Senator McCarthy was the 
chairman of that committee? 

Mr. Avams. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. And notwithstanding that fact, you ignored that 
committee because of your personal feeling toward Senator McCarthy ? 

Mr. Avams. I don’t think that is quite correct, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. Why did you ignore it then? 

Mr. Apams. In the final analysis, Senator, the executive branch 
must ultimately make its own decisions. The determination had been 
made to separate this individual as a security risk. The letter came 
from Senator McCarthy on the day he was being separated. That is 
for reasons already described. 

I took it to General Weible, and we seriously considered the matter 
and there were three ns in the letter. Two of those the 
Army adopted; one it did not. One of the suggestions was that an 
inspector general’s investigation go forward, and that did go for- 
ward. The second suggestion was that anybody who needed disci- 
plining be disciplined, and that was done. The third one was that 
the individual be held for court-martial. . 

60030—55—pt. 6——4 
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The only grounds given by which the individual should be tried 
was because of the fact that he had asserted the fifth amendment and 
had refused to answer certain questions. General Weible and I talked 
about that, and seriously considered whether there were sufficient 
grounds to try the individual by court-martial because he had asserted 
the constitutional privilege. We were in agreement that there was 
not. 

Since there were no grounds to try him on the grounds that he had 
asserted the constitutional privilege there remained no reason to 
court-martial him on the basis of the-facts then before us. 

Those things having been considered, and having been decided ‘in 
the manner that they were decided, it was also decided to take no 
action to postpone the separation. 

Senator Ervin. Do you not think that a proper consideration for 
an agency of the legislative branch of the Federal Government ought 
to have prompted you to at least contact the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on investigations and at least acquaint him with the fact that 
= — your final determination before you permitted it to be car- 
ried out 

Mr. Apams. That could have been done, Senator, and it was not 
done in this case. 

Senator Ervin. Do you not think that you ought to have done it? 

Mr. Apams. Senator, I don’t think it would have made any differ- 
ence in what we did, or in Senator McCarthy’s opinion in what was 

oing to be done. Senator McCarthy’s staff had talked to me regu- 
arly during this period and they knew that this action was going to 
be taken and they didn’t favor the action. I was in very regular con- 
tact with the staff and with the Senators, and it had been going on for 
a period of months; and based upon my personal relationship with the 
committee and with the chairman this action was taken. 

Senator Ervin. That is just exactly what I am talking to you about. 
You allowed your personal feelings to cause you to take an action 
which showed contempt, did it not, for a coordinate branch of the 
Federal Government?  .- 

Mr. Apvams, You can draw that conclusion if you wish, sir: I didn’t 
think we were acting contemptuously. 

Senator Ervin. b there any other conclusion possible to be drawn # 

Mr. Apams. The basic conclusion is that there was no ground ‘to 
court-martial the man, 

Senator Ervin. Do you not think that you should have at. least 
called him and told him, Senator McCarthy, that fact and asked him 
if he had any additional information that you did not have in your 
possession ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I could have done it, Senator, and I did not. That was 
based upon my own evaluation, was a result of months of experience 
with this committee. 

Now, in hindsight, and a year later, those suggestions can be made. 
At that time it seemed like a reasonable matter, and the decision was 
made seriously by two reasonable men, and having been made we were 
aware of the fact—and I think I stated that this is something that 
Senator McCarthy won’t like—Senator McCarthy had just discovered 
this man one week earlier after the Army had concluded the proceed- 
ing and so he moved in and suggested we court-martial him. 
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Senator Ervin. But you did not care to discover what Senator Mc- 
Carthy might have discovered, and you did not make any inquiry of 
him to see whether he had any facts in his possession additional to 
those that you had? 

Mr. Apams. The facts in his possession, I felt, were outlined in his 
letter. And his letter said that the man had taken the fifth amend- 
ment. That was the basic problem being considered by General Weible 
and me. We did not feel that the asserting of a constitutional privi- 
lege was ground successfully to try an individual. That was the basis. 

enator Ervin. That is not the case, Mr, Adams. The question is do 
you not think that common courtesy and a proper consideration for an 
official agency of the Senate would have at least prompted you to have 
communicated with the committee and told the committee of the action 
you contemplated taking, and asking if they had any information 
which would justify you in taking any other action? 

Mr. Apams. Senator, I think that during the day of February 2, 
prior to the man’s separation, I did have conversation with members 
of the Senator’s staff, and indicated to them that the man was going 
out of the service. If I did not precisely say, “give us additional facts” 
perhaps I was derelict, and I didn’t say that for the very clear reason 
that I didn’t expect to get any facts; nor did any member of the 
staff say, “we have additional facts.” 

Senator Ervin. What kind of communication did you have with 
the members of the staff of the committee on that day? 

Mr. Apams. Telephone conversations. 

Senator Ervin. What transpired in the telephone conversations? 

Mr. Apams. I think that I talked primarily with Mr. Carr, who was 
at that time staff director. And I think that he asked me if the letter 
from Senator McCarthy had been received and I think that I told him 
it had and he was curious as to whether or not the Army was going to 
hold him and I indicated that they were not. 

oe Ervin. Then you say now that you did acquaint the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Apams. As I say I think that Mr. Carr was aware of the ac- 
tion. 

Senator Ervin. You think, or do you know? Did you tell him? 

Mr. Apvams. Did I tell him that the man was not going to be held? 

Senator Ervin. Did you tell Mr. Carr that you were going to ignore 
Senator McCarthy’s request ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, as I say I have no clear recollection of telephone 
conversations, but there was testimony during the Mundt committee 
hearing last year from one of the members, I think Mr. Cohen, in which 
he said that Mr. Carr had talked to me a number of times during that 


day. 

Binnie Ervin. I am not talking about that, I am asking what you 
told Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Apams. I have told you as well as I can remember what our 
conversations were. 

Senator Ervin. What is it? You said that you think you might 
have done it, and do you say aT you called Mr, Carr and told 

e 


him that you were going to ignore the letter? 
; 8. I can’t say positively, but that is my recollection, that 
Mr. Carr was aware of the fact. 
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Senator Ervin. Wait a minute, and don’t tell me what he was aware 
of ; tell me what you told him. If you told him anything? 

Mr; Avams. I didn’t hear your full sentence. What did you say? 
Don’t tell me what? 

Senator Ervin. I do not care what you think Mr. Carr was aware of, 
I am asking you what you told him. 

Mr. Apams. I can tell you exactly ; I told you—— 

Senator Ervin. Are you swearing that you did communicate by tele- 
phone with Mr. Carr on that day ? 

Mr. Apams. I am stating that we had telephone conversations on 
that date, and I am stating further that the subject of this letter and 
the Army action was discussed. 

Precisely what he asked me and precisely what I told him, I cannot 
tell you. I am quite sure of the fact that it was the subject of discus- 
sion. I know positively that at 10 o’clock that night, Senator Mc- 
Carthy was aware of the action which had been taken; or was aware 
of at least that Peress had separated from the service. But I cannot 
tell you precisely what my conversations were with Mr. Carr, or how 
clearly I delineated what was going to be done or what was not going 
to be done because I do not remember. 

Senator Ervin. In the final analysis all you can remember, Mr. 
Adams, is that you did have a phone conversation with Mr. Carr; and 
what you said and what Mr. Carr said you do not remember? 

Mr. Avams. I cannot clearly and precisely state. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

Senator McCarruy. I have 1 or 2 questions. 

In answer to Senator Ervin, you stated that I had learned of 


the Peress case only 1 week earlier. Do you want to stand on that? 
Mr. Apvams. Yes, sir; if you want me to say es, because on the 


23d of January your people telephoned General Zwicker to ask what 
the name of the fellow was. 

Senator McCarruy. I have your memorandum here dated Janua: 
29, 1954, to the Chief of Staff, and you say “About 2 months a Yt 
— communications from members of Senator MeCarthy’s 
sta belts 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator McCarrny. “That they had knowledge of a dental officer 
at Camp Kilmer, N. J.,” and so on. 

So in your memorandum you say 2 months before this you were 
warned about this dentist and now os say we only learned of him 
a week before. Which is correct, John? 

Mr. Apams. Did you say “John”? I wish you would say Mr. 
Adams. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Adams, certainly. 

We will start over, Mr. Adams; which answer is true and which 
is false? Is the memorandum—— 

Mr. Apams. Every answer I give is true. 

Senator McCarruy. Is the memorandum false, then ? 

Mr. Avams. The memorandum of January 4 is the first knowledge 
that I had that you knew about it; that you knew about Peress. 
at that time my memorandum didn’t indicate that I had a name. 
Without reading my file, at the time that I heard on January 29 that 
the man was still in the Army, from memory I dictated this and 
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I said “about 2 months ago.” When I read my files I found that 
it wasn’t 2 months ago; it was about 314 weeks ago. 

So you knew of an individual on the 4th of January; and your 
own staff memoranda, testimony before the Watkins committee, and 
telephone call to General Zwicker, would indicate that you didn’t 
even know who the individual was until you asked on January 23 
and got his name. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, Mr. Adams, you say your 
memorandum was not correct and that you made a mistake there? 

Mr. Apams. When I wrote my memo of January 29 I said I thought 
it was about 2 months ago, and when I checked my files I found it 
was 314 weeks ago. 

Senator McCarruy. So your memorandum to the Chief of Staff 
was incorrect ; it that right ? 

Mr. Apams, No; it is not incorrect. I have explained it. 

Senator McCartuy. Is it correct ? 

Mr. Apams. The memorandum was for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to a situation, and I said I thought something was 2 months ago, 
and reading the files indicated it was 3 weeks ago. 

Senator McCarruy. Can you tell us why he got an honorable dis- 
charge? 

Mr. Apams. Why Peress got an honorable discharge; I had noth- 
ing to do with this type of discharge. 

Betintot McCarruy. Do you know why he got an honorable dis- 
charge? 

Mr. ApAms. It was my understanding that an honorable discharge 
was the only type of discharge available to an individual going out 
under those circumstances, and I had nothing to do with it, however. 

Senator MoCarrny. Would you say that it would be conduct un- 
becoming an officer to appear before a Senate committee and refuse 
to give evidence of treason, espionage, or recruiting soldiers under 
the military; and would you say that would be conduct unbecoming 
an officer ? 

Mr. Apvams. Yes; I think that is conduct unbecoming an officer, 
but we evaluated whether or not that would be conduct unbecoming 
an officer and sufficient by which he could be court-martialed, and 
we decided it was not so. 

Senator McCarrny. You can court-martial an officer, I have seen 
it done often for conduct unbecoming an officer. If it is conduct 
unbecoming an officer he can be court-martialed, is that right? 

Mr. Apvams. Conduct unbecoming an officer is grounds for court- 
martial. However, the asserting of a Cotiadibutionitl privilege, we did 
not feel could be considered to be conduct unbecoming an officer in 
itself. For that reason we didn’t feel he could be tried for that. 

I want this clearly understood, Senator, that I don’t favor an in- 
dividual taking the fifth amendment when he is an officer of the 
United States. The reason I had hoped he would be out of the Army 
before he testified before your committee is that I didn’t want him 
to disgrace the uniform. I think that if he, in ee questions 
having to do with loyalty or security, if he asserts the fifth amend- 
ment he should not be entitled to the position of trust. I don’t think 
he should be an officer. I don’t favor that. 

Senator McCarruy. You gave me two answers. You first.said it 
was conduct unbecoming an officer to refuse to answer about treason 
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and espionage, and so on. Now, within a matter of a minute or two 
you say that you talked it over and discussed it with Weible and 
decided it was not conduct unbecoming an officer. 

Mr. Apams. We decided he could not be successfully tried merely 
by reason of the fact he had asserted constitutional privileges. 

Senator McCarty. Was it mere assertion of the constitutional 
privilege in regard to treason, espionage, in your opinion, conduct 
unbecoming an officer; and if it was he could be court-martialed ? 

Mr. Apams. In my opinion that was conduct for which he should 
not have had a continuing commission. Using the words “conduct un- 
becoming an officer” presumes or suggests that it is an offense for 
which he could be tried. We didn’t think it was in itself; asserting 
the constitutional privilege. 

Senator McCarty. Conduct unbecoming an officer doesn’t mean 
he is guilty of any criminal offense, does it 
‘ Mr. Apams. It is an offense against the Uniform Code of Military 

ustice, 

Senator McCarruy. Do you think this was an offense ? 

Mr. Apams. We didn’t think this was an offense on which court- 
martial would successfully lie. 

The Cuamman. Senator Bender, do you have any questions? 

Senator Benver. I wonder now if you think that hs committed an 
offense that he could be tried for? 

Mr. Apams. The additional information which came out subse- 
— to the time he was terminated, having to do with his member- 
ship or as a result of testimony of a New York policewoman, would 
give grounds to assume that a successful trial could be brought 
against him. I am not sure. The other thing which came out sub- 
sequently, and was not known to me, or to the officials in the Army 
who had the responsibility, had to do with the form 390. I under- 
stand that there is some doubt as to whether or not a trial would 
successfully lie there, but certainly a court-martial would be attempted 
for that offense. 

As to crimes against the United States, I think that case, that 
problem was offered to the Department of Justice, about a year ago, 
and I think that the Department. of Justice has given you an opinion 
onthat. Isn’t that right, Governor? 

Mr. Brucker. To the chairman of the committee. 

Senator Benver. Recently Governor Brucker asked the Depart- 
ment of Justice to give us a statement regarding their attitude, or 
their position. I understand the offense complained of is the fact 
that he signed a false statement ? 

Mr. Apams. Post rae 

Senator Benpver. And under that provision he can be prosecuted ; 
is that not your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Well, it is my understanding that that is the ques- 
tion which was placed with the Attorne eral, and I think at 
first the Attorney General indicated he did not want the letter which 
gave his answer, released; but I understand that he has now given 
clearance, and that letter can be released and it is in the possession 
of the chairman of this committee. 

Senator Benper. It is now in the possession of the chairman, 

Mr. Apams. I understand the Attorney General has rendered a 
clear opinion on that. 
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Senator Benver. How long have you been with the Department 
of Defense, Mr. Adams ? 

Mr. Apams. Since 1949. 

Senator Benper. How long have you had your present position ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Since October of 1953. 

Senator Benper. Your contact during your connection with the 
Department of Defense has been principally with congressional 
committees ? 

Mr. Apams. A considerable amount of it, yes, sir. 

Senator Benper. And you have handled a good many cases in your 
time ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Benprer. You were acting on the basis, in this case, on the 
strength of what officers in the Army had recommended; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Benper. Had you had any conversations with any su- 
periors regarding the manner in which this case was handled at any 
time, either at the meeting in January, or before Major Peress was 
separated ¢ 

r. Apams. No; as I stated, the January meeting did not refer to 
Peress at all. I have no recollection of his name ever coming to my 
attention prior to January 27. He was finally separated on the 2d of 
February. 

The only conversation I had with any officials of the Army concern- 
ing him, other than the one conversation with General Trudeau, 
was with Lieutenant General Weible on the afternoon of the Ist of 
February when we read the letter, evaluated it and decided not to inter- 
vene to stop the separation. That was the only conversation I had at 
any time. 

Senator Benper. Is the Department, or is the Secretary of the Army 
or the Secretary of Defense disposed to cover up mistakes that are 
made in the handling of any of these matters ? 

Mr. Apams. Not to my knowledge, not to my knowledge. I feel 
they have made very clear availability of all of the facts, and files 
and reco 

Senator Benvrr. That is all. 

Mr. Jutrana. Mr. Adams, there came a time when the 201 file of 
Peress was made available to the subcommittee; is that accurate? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Juntana. Who requested the 201 file, if you recall ? 

Mr. Avams. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Juu1ana. Was it requested of you, to your best recollection ? 

Mr. Avams. That I don’t remember, either, Mr. Juliana. I have a 
note from one of my assistants here saying that the 201 file was hand- 
carried to the committee in the middle of February. 

Mr. Juuiana. Well, I was going to get around to that. We have 
searched our records to try to place the date that the 201 file was hand- 
carried to our office. It was, and you have just stated that it was. 
The 201 file was photostated by a member of the staff of the subcom- 
mittee, and Mr. Chairman, I would like to advise, to make the record 
clear here, that the files of the subcommittee reflect that the Depart- 
ment of Defense Form 390 was in the 201 file when we received it, and 
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it was photostated, and it is and has been a part of the record of this 
subcommittee ever since. 

The Cuamman. What date was it received? The Chair did not 
catch it. 

Mr. Juuiana. The date has not been fixed either by the committee or 
the Army, but Mr. Adams said that he thinks it may have been in the 
middle of February. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask a question? Can the Army establish the 
date that the 201 file was delivered to the committee ? 

Mr. Juuiana, Qur assistant back here says it was 12 February when 
the 201 file was turned over to the committee. 

The CHamman. 12 February? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. If there is any doubt about the form 390 being in 
there at the time it was delivered, I think we may be able to dean 
that from testimony from staff members. Is there an contention on 
the part of the Army—— 

r. ApaMs. I am told by the people who handle it that the 390 was 
in the 201 file when it was delivered on 12 February. 
aca Cuamman. There is no question, and there is no issue about 
that 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is conceded. Let us proceed. 

Mr. Jutiana. Was form DD390 in the 201 file on January 30, 1954? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t know, Mr. Juliana. I never saw the 201 file. 

Mr. Jouuiana. I am wondering if we can find that out, Mr. Chair- 
man, by the Army ? 

The Cuarrman. I am very sorry, what is the question ? 

Mr. Juxtiana. Whether or not DD390 was in Peress’ 201 file on 
January 30, 1954, the day Peress testified in New York City? 

The Cuaiman. Is there anyone present from the Army that can 
give us that information? 

Mr. Brucker. I am informed, Mr, Chairman, that there was a state- 
ment furnished by the Army on that subject to the staff. If Iam 
incorrect on it, I hope that I will be corrected now. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have a copy of it? I think it was-on the 
question of whether the form 390 was in the 201 file rather than on the 
particular date that it might have been there. I think probably that 
is right. 

(Senator McCarthy left the room. 

The Cuarrman. In order to expedite this, we can drop this for the 
moment. But in the meantime, I will have the staff search and see 
whether the document that was submitted to it covers this point. If 
not, then I would request that you have the Department. officials 
undertake to establish the time for us that the form 390 was placed.in 
the 201 file. ; 

Mr. Brucker. I will, 

The Caarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Joumna. Mr. Adams, you testified here that you do recall 
slightly, . conversation with Mr. Carr concerning Peress on Febru- 
ary lor2 

r. Apams. I think on February 2, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Junzana. Do you recall Mr. Carr ever telling you not to honor- 

ably discharge Peress, 
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Mr. Apams. No; as I say, I do not recall clearly any substance of 
those conversations, and I do recall from reading testimony in the 
Mundt committee, that Mr. Cohn stated that Mr. Carr said that to 
me on the telephone, on the Ist or 2d of February. I don’t recall Mr. 
Carr testifying to that effect, and I have no clear recollection of such 
a conversation. 

Mr. Juxiana. Do you recall, also, whether or not Mr. Carr told you 
at about the same time, February 2, that it would be a big mistake on 
your part to discharge Peress from the military ! ; 

’ Mr. Apams. No; but I think that is in the Mundt committee testi- 
mony asa statement by Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Juwiana. That is all. 

Mr. Apams. I have no particular recollection. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kennedy, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adams, Secretary Stevens returned from the Far 
East on February 3; is that right? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the letter to Senator McCarthy was sent out 
by one of your assistants, or one of your assistants went out to meet 
him and brought the letter from Senator McCarthy with him / 

Mr. Apams. That is right. He left on the morning of the 2d of 
February, with the letter from Senator McCarthy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Secretary Stevens returned then on February 5, as 
I understand it, and you had a conference with Secretary Stevens in 
which you discussed this Peress matter, as well as a number of other 
matters. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. At that time, did you inform Mr. Stevens of your 
meeting with General Weible! 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the decision that you had made at that time? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there anything between the dates of February 1 
and February 5, that is of importance in this hearing ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I think there were conversations with other officials 
in the Army about the matter because it became something of a news 
item. I don’t recall precisely what happened having a bearing on 
that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, after that, on February 16, was that the next 
date of importance ? 

Mr. Apams. On February 16—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that the next date after February 5 that has 
any bearing on this? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I don’t know what incident you are referring to. 

Mr. Kennepy. On February 16 when you visited General Zwicker ¢ 

Mr, Apams. I think that the visit to General Zwicker was on Feb- 
ruary 17, and I may be wrong; and it is on 1 of those 2 days. Gen- 
eral Zwicker was called to testify before the committee in New York, 
and I had received the request and 1 don’t know from whem, from 
one of the members of the staff, I think; I think it was Mr. Carr, that 
(reneral Zwicker be made available to testify. I telephoned General 
Zwicker and asked him to appear. I think that he objected a little 
bit, and asked for formal instructions, and I talked to the Secretary © 
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about it, and then prepared a letter to General Zwicker which 
amounted to formal instructions, which said something to the effect 
that the Secretary of the Army directs you to appear on such and 
such a day. I told General Zwicker on the telephone that I would 
bring up a letter with me to Camp Kilmer, that I would stop to see 
him on my way to New York, because I wanted to talk to him, and 
talked to him about the hearing and what he could expect, and to be 
sure that he was aware of Army regulations and Executive orders. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was the purpose of your visit to make sure that he 
understood the Army regulations and the Executive order regarding 
giving classified information to unauthorized sources ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. I knew he knew about the order, but we 
had discovered that there was a great deal of difference within the 
Army in various levels as to how it was being interpreted. We were 
attempting to get a uniform interpretation, and I wanted to be sure 
his interpretation was consistent with that which we were attempting 
to get every place. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you aware of the fact that General Zwicker had 
given to the committee the name of Irving Peress? 

Mr. Avams. I was not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any conversations with ee in the 
Pentagon regarding the amount of information that General Zwicker 
had given to the committee ? 

Mr. Apams. No, I did not, at that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you had any conversations since that time ? 

Mr. Apams. No; because I don’t know, and I have never known, what 
information General Zwicker gave to the committee, other than Peress’ 
name. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never learned that he had given any further 
information other than his name? 

Mr. Apams. No; other than the telephone calls which have been 
testified to here, and in which Zwicker stated he had changed his time 
of separation, and a couple of things like that. But I have never had 
any Enowieien given to me directly or indirectly as to whether or not 
General Zwicker made any loyalty or security information available 
to any member of Senator McCarthy’s staff. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have no information of that kind ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; I have no independent knowledge of it at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. The purpose of your visit, therefore, on February 16 
was to inform General Zwicker of the security regulations regarding 
what information he could give when he testified ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, and I don’t think that I had to inform 
him of the regulations. I think that he knew of them. But I wanted 
to be sure that we had a meeting of the minds as to how they should be 
interpreted. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that he and Colonel Brown who were to appear 
before the committee would not give to the committee any classified 
information regarding Irving Peress or any other matter that they 
were asked ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; I think summarizing the interpretation we 

laced in the Department of the Army on Executive orders and regu- 
ations, was that no matter of a loyalty or security nature, and no 
information with reference to your participation as an individual in 
any step of a loyalty or security procedure or no names of any indi- 
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viduals against whom derogatory information was available, could 
be made available by you as an official of the Government. 

Mr. Kennepy. You went up to instruct him to that effect ? 

Mr. Apams. To be sure that he understood it ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adams, on February 5, after your conference 
with Secretary Stevens it was decided that an Inspector General’s 
investigation would be made of this whole handling of the Peress 
matter ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that right? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was you who drew up the memorandum to the 
Inspector General, giving him the instructions as to what to investi- 

te! 

Mr. Apvams. I think the memorandum was to the Chief of Staff, the 
Secretary asked for an investigation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you identify the document, please ¢ 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Mr. Avams. This is a photostatic copy of the memorandum dated 
February 5, 1954, to the Chief of Staff, and signed by me, subject: 


Inspector General’s Investigation of the Case of Major Peress. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is there anything in that document—Mr. Chairman, 
may we have that made an exhibit to the public record? 

The Cuarrman. It is exhibit 78. 

(Exhibit No. 78 may be found in the files of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is there anything in the document, Mr. Adams, that 
covers that part of the Peress matter with which you had any dealings? 


Are there any instructions that would cover that, instructions to the 
Inspector General to investigate anything in which you had some- 
thing to do with it? 

Mr. Apams. My participation specifically ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Not specifically, but in a broad way, that would 
cover what part you had taken in the Peress matter. 

Mr. Apams. Again it is a matter which is open to interpretation, 
and it says that Secretary Stevens has today asked that I request an 
Inspector General’s investigation of all of the facts and circumstances 
surrounding the handling of the case of Maj. Irving Peress, and later 
on I list some questions which appear to need answering, and then con- 
clude by saying that the foreign by no means are all of the questions 
pire should be answered, but include those which have been directly 
raised. 

So you ask if I did ask they investigate my participation, my answer 
is “No,” but I asked them to investigate everything. 

Mr. Kennepy. You list 5 or 6 questions which the Secretary wants 
answered. Do you cover there at all the question of his honorable 
discharge? 

Mr. Apams. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not covered at all? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you feel that the committee, or anybody was in- 
‘terested in that matter? 

Mr. Apams. Of his honorable discharge, you mean? 


Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 
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Mr. Apams. That is one of the matters Senator McCarthy had ob- 
jected to. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that not listed in your memo? 

Mr. Apams. | said all of the facts se circumstances, and that is 
inclusive. 

Mr. KenNepy. Why did you not just leave it that way, and why did 
you list 5 or 6 other matters that should be covered but did not list 
anything about the honorable discharge ? 

Mr. Apams. These are questions which came immediately to my 
mind so I enumerated them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was not the honorable discharge rather an impor- 
tant part of what had happened ! 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you give us any explanation as to why you 
listed these other matters, such as when he came into the Army ‘ 

Mr. Apams. They were matters which were of public aotice or had 
been talked about, between me and a member of the committee staff 
or within my own staff. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you since become aware of the fact. that the 
Inspector General did not cover in his investigation the meeting that 
you had with General Weible ? 

Mr, Apams. I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that in fact he cut off his investigation as of 
December 30? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And therefore did not cover your participation ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That is right, I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that his reason is that because that was not 
listed specifically in the memorandum that was given to him, as to 
what should be covered in his investigation ? 

Mr. Apams. I have no knowledge that the IG said he did not in- 
vestigate that because I didn’t list it as a reason, and I don’t think 
that that is true. It is my understanding that the Inspecor General 
interpreted this as requiring him to investigate everything up until 
the time the decision was made to terminate him on December 30, and 
when he reached that date he terminated his investigation. There were 
lots of other‘things that I did not precisely mention in this memoran- 
dum which were covered by the Inspector General. 

Mr. Kennepy. You think that was an oversight by the Inspector 
General, the fact that he did not cover your meeting! 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, and I was frankly surprised cole the Mundt 
committee hearings, when the list of 28 names was delivered here and 
T hadn’t seen it, and I went back to the Pentagon subsequently and 
when I saw my name not among those present, I was surprised. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are not—— 

Mr. Apams. I thought I had something to do with it on the last day. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you aware of the fact that the Inspector General 
restricts his investigation to specifically those things enumerated in 
the memorandum of instructions to him ¢ 

Mr. Apams. No, I am not aware of anything about how the In- 
spector General conducted his investigation. I didn’t have any nego- 
tiations with the investigators, and I was never interrogated by any 
Inspector General’s official, in this or any other inspection or inves- 
tigation having to do with anything that concerned the Peress case, 
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and I don’t know what he restricted himself to, or how he interpreted 
this paper. I did not interpret the paper when he dictated it as 
meaning he should terminate on December 30, nor did I expect that 
my participation would not be included. 

Mr. Kennepy. So it was a surprise to you that your participation 
was not included in the Inspector General investigation { 

Mr. Apams. It was a surprise to me that my name was not included 
and it was a surprise that General Weible’s name was not included. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the Inspector General interview you? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir, he did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did that not strike you as strange? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever call that to the attention of anyone, 
prior to the names being sent up here 

Mr. Apams. I think I discussed it with Mr. Welch who was the 
Army counsel at the time, and I am not sure precisely, and I made no 
memorandum on it and I don’t think I ever discussed it with Mr. 
Stevens. I was busy on other matters last spring, at the time of the 
investigation. 

The Cuarrman. Did you help prepare the list of 28 names ? 

Mr. Apams. Sir? 

The Cuatrman. Did you help prepare the list of 28 names ? 

Mr. Apams. Sir, I never saw the list of 28 names. 

The Cuamman. Were you consulted about whose names should be 
submitted to the committee ? 

Mr. Apams. I was not, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Who did prepare it? 

Mr. Apams. It is my understanding that it was prepared by an 
investigator of the Inspector General’s office, and I don’t know his 
name. 

The CHairman. Was that list ever checked in the Secretary’s office 
to your knowledge prior to the time it was submitted to the committee / 

Mr. Apams. I have no independent knowledge, and I have heard 
that it was discussed with the Secretary, but I don’t know that from 
any information. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know whether it was checked for accu- 
racy or not, before it was submitted ¢ 

Mr. Apams. No, sir, I do not. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adams, I expect that you were present on the 
Army-McCarthy hearing on May 10, 1954, in which Mr. Stevens was 
asked : 

I will now ask you, Mr. Stevens, with reference to the Peress case, whether or 


not Mr. Adams had any participation in the honorable discharge of Major Peress, 
specifically on February 1, 1954. 


This is on page 916. And Secretary Stevens answered : 
I don’t know, Mr. Adams can testify on that. 


Do you have any explanation as to why Secretary Stevens did not 
know of your participation at that time, in this conference that you 
had on February 1 with General Weible? 

Mr. Apams. Well, Mr. Stevens knew of my conference with General 
Weible on the 1st of February, in his testimony on that occasion I: 
think it is clearly understandable how he would have made that 
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answer. He was very busy when he got back on the Ist of February, 
and I think my first conference with him on the 5th of February was 
when we discussed what happened. That was in the case of Peress, 
and I think it was probably 1 of 30 or 40 conferences he had that day, 
and probably 1 of a couple of hundred he had that week. He may 
not have remembered precisely what I told him. It is reasonable to me 
that he should have said, as everybody else expected that I would be 
interrogated during the Mundt committee hearings about the Peress 
matter, because on at least 30 occasions during the Mundt committee 
hearings, Mr. Stevens was asked about my participation before I was 
a witness, and in each case he asked the committee or attempted to get 
the committee to ask me, and I was ready, and nobody during 5 days 
that I was a witness ever asked me 1 word about my participation in 
the Peress case. I was there, and they could have asked me, and the 
committee expected me to be asked and Mr. Jenkins on a number of 
occasions said, “Ask Mr. Adams,” and other Senators did also. But 
the McCarthy side didn’t choose to ask me any questions with refer- 
ence to my participation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you remind Secretary Stevens when you were 
sitting behind him during the Army-McCarthy hearing that you had 
taken part in this conference on February 1 with General Weible, and 
_ pea the letter from Senator McCarthy? Did you remind him 
of that 

Mr. Apams. I have no clear recollection of what I reminded Sec- 
retary Stevens of during the 12 days he was a witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Admittedly, it was a matter of some importance, at 
least while Secretary Sfevens was testifying? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you think that you must have slipped—it might 
have slipped Secretary Stevens’ mind, the fact that you told him 
about this? 

Mr. Apams. I think Secretary Stevens was merely trying to tell 
me committee, “Mr. Adams is available and will be a witness, and 


Mr. Kennepy. Well, he said, he went on to say that, but. he said, 
“T don’t know,” first and that was the point. I think he could have 
said, “Mr. Adams can testify on that,” but he said, “I don’t know,” 
when he was asked. And what I am trying to get—we can ask the 
Secretary about that—but what I am trying to find out from you is 
whether you reminded him of the fact so that he could straighten 
the record out for the Army-McCarthy hearings? 

Mr. Apams. I think that I very well may have, but I have no clear 
recollection of what I said to him during the case, the 12 days he was 
a witness while I was sitting beside him. I can’t precisely state that 
oo} the time he replied to that question I aenarex something to that 
effect. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, you knew these names were going to be sent 
over to the special Mundt committee; did you not? 

Mr. Apams. I knew they would go over sometime, and I didn’t 
know when. 

Mr. Kennepy. In view of the fact that you hadn’t been interviewed 
by the Inspector General, and the Secretary evidently had forgotten 
that you had taken a part in that conference, did you draw it to any- 
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body’s attention that you had taken part in that conference, and, 
therefore, your name should be submitted ? 

Mr. Apams. No; I didn’t go through that sort of reasoning, but 
it was clearly known in the Pentagon that General Weible and I had 
this conversation on the last day, and it certainly was known to the 
counsel of the Army, and it was certainly known to all of the offi- 
cials of the Army, and it was no secret. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who specifically was it known to, as the Assist- 
ants of Secretary Stevens—who specifically was it known to? 

Mr. Apams. T think Assistant Secretary Milton was aware of it, 
and probably Under Secretary Slezak was aware of it, and I know 
Mr. Welch and Mr. St. Clair were aware of it, and all of my assistants 
were aware of it, and there were 8 or 10 lawyers in my office, all of 
whom were aware of it. I think other officers of the Army staff were 
aware of it, and I talked about it with General Weible at lunch one 
day in the dining room, and it was just something that was known. It 
was no secret. ; 

I have never attempted to conceal it from anybody in the Pentagon 
or anybody who wanted to know. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Munpr. I would like to check on this list of 28 names. I 
was surprised when you testified today that you didn’t know what 
names were included on this list, or whether you were included or not, 
or who was included until after the list had been submitted to me, 
and you went back and looked at it. 

I am trying to find out, if we can, the identity of whoever submitted 
the list, or prepared it or checked it Normally, I would have thought 
that that would have come over your desk, but I realize you were doing 
other things in those days. 

Mr. Apams. I was doing other things, and I think that the matter 
went directly to the Secretary, and with whom he consulted about it, 
1 have no direct knowledge. I was watching television the day the 
jetter was presented and I was not in the room. I saw it go up and 
that is the first appreciation I have of it because I realized that I had 
not been talked to by the Inspector General. It was some days after 
that before I found the time to look at the list, and I think, or I was 
told, first by Colonel Murray, that my name wasn’t on it, and then I 
looked at the list and I found neither my name or General Weible’s, 
and I was surprised. 

Senator Munpr. Governor Brucker, do you think we can find out 
the identity of whoever it was who sent up that list? It was sup- 
posed to be a list of some importance, and certainly it was sent up with 
gas histrionic secrecy. I would like to know who wrote the letter. 

am sure Bob Stevens didn’t write it, and Adams didn’t write it, 
and we should know who wrote it. 

Mr. Brucker. I think that can be developed. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will request you to do that, Governor. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Brucker. I think on second thought, while I will get any in- 
formation of that kind I can, that the staff be furnished with that 
information. 

The CuarrMan. We will have the staff check it. 

Mr. Brucker. If they have not, I will do that. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the question ? 
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The Cuarrman. The question was to try to get who prepared and 
submitted the list of 28 names. We can ascertain this from Secretar 
Stevens, but I want to know, of course, from him whether he had the 
list cleared in his office. 

The Cuairman. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Adams, would not Peress necessarily be dis- 
charged with an honorable discharge unless he had been court-mar- 
tialed, or unless some board had passed on him ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. At the time he was discharged it 
is my understanding that there was available to him, being discharged 
as he was, only an honorable discharge. It is my understanding that 
those were the policies at that time. 

Senator Ervin. Under the regulations at that time, the Army, un- 
less they gave an officer an honorable discharge, they could not get 
rid of him without a board ? 

Mr. Apams. A board proceeding which took 7 months, that is right, 
and this proceeding’ took only 3 months. My irritation was that I 
thought it should have taken only 3 days. 

(Senator McCarthy entered the room.) 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Adams. Before we 
recess I would like to have a report from Governor Brucker regard- 
ing this matter submitted to the Attorney General with respect to 
exhibit No. 33, what we may refer to as the blackout exhibit; that is, 
whether that information that is blacked out is going to be made 
available to the committee, and whether it has been declassified. 

Governor, can you report to the committee about it / 

Mr. Brucker. I would like to report to the committee on that. I 
sent the copy of the original letter as it was before the band was placed 
across, that has inked out the last five lines of paragraph 2. Along 
with the letter went another inquiry which the chairman asked, which 
I will answer at the same time. 

The first was whether or not those five lines were possible to be de- 
classified or not. In other words, whether those five lines could be 
included in the public record here. I was informed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the reference and the letter itself made to the 
files, the security files, by the general was from intelligence material 
which they, the Department of Justice, and the Bureau of Federal 
Investigation, felt was a part of the intelligence material and related 
to security, and, therefore, it cannot be released. 

I also took up the second matter which was the question of whether 
or not the information contained in those last five lines of paragraph 
2 of that letter, having everything intact, had been a part of the De- 
partment of Justice’s files when they considered whether or not a 
prosecution could be effected successfully at the present time. 

They have reported to me that that material is a part of the other 
material, the whole of which has been reviewed by the Department, 
and that they did consider that in connection with the letter which 
they sent to you about the matter. 

The Cuairman. Then that material is not going to be made avail- 
able to the committee ¢ 

Mr. Brucker. I am so informed. 

The CHatrman. May I inquire, or ask you one other question, or 
make one other inquiry about it: You have read the material, and 
I am not asking you to state what is in it, other than to ask you this 
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question ; Is there anything different in that material that is blacked 
out, and what you read here from a staff memorandum yesterday, as 
to what General Zwicker is said to have reported to the staff in the 
telephone conversation with respect to information he gave the staff 
about. Peress and his background ¢ 

Mr. Brucker. Without in any sense revealing the contents of it, I 
think that I am privileged to say this, to this extent: That it does 
contain a part of some of that material, a small part of it. 

Is that responsive to your question ? 

The Cuamman. That is responsive as far as it goes, and I would 
like to establish whether without identifying it, it contains addi- 
tional information that was not revealed here yesterday ? 

Mr. Brucxer. It does not. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, it is all the same, in substance ? 

Mr. Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Now, Mr. Chairman, I was wondering whether you 
had been successful in declassifying the letter to Mr. Forbes. You 
were going to make an effort to do that. That is Colonel Forbes. 

Mr. Brucker. I think that you have it there. 

The CuairmMan. It has been declassified, and the Chair 

Mr. Brucker. May I make a statement on the record because that 
has been declassified, and the whole letter is there. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair is now going to have it made exhibit 79, 
but I will ask that it be related to Colonel Forbes’ testimony. 

(Exhibit No. 79 appears in the appendix on p. 508. Colonel Forbes’ 
testimony of March 22, 1954, appears on p. 323, pt. 4 of this series. ) 

If there is nothing further, the committee will stand in recess until 
2 o'clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 12 o’clock, to reconvene at 
2 o’clock.) 

AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing was resumed at 2: 05 p. m., pursuant to recess.) 

The Carman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, will you be sworn, please, sir. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Investigating Subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Secretary Srevens. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. ROBERT T. STEVENS, SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Cuatrman, Mr. Secretary, when did you become Secretary of 
the Army ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. I was sworn in at the White House on the 4th of 
February 1953. 

The Cuarrman. And you have occupied the position since then ¢ 

Secretary Srmvens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Counsel, you may proceed with the 
interrogation. 

Mr: Kennepy. Mr:Secretary, when was it that you first heard of the 
name Irving Peress?* 
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Secretary Stevens. I never heard of Irving Peress until he was out 
of the Army. As you gentlemen know, he went out on the 2d of 
February 1954, and I heard about it on the 3d of February 1954. 

Mr. Kennepy. On the 2d of February, Mr. Secretary, you were 
on a trip in the Far East, is that right, or returning from a trip to 
the Far East? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. I was en route back to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had not returned to this country until after 
Irving Peress was discharged from the Army; is that right? 

Secretary Srrevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, when you arrived in California did 
a representative from the Department of the Army come to meet you 
with certain documents, included in which was a letter from Senator 
McCarthy to yourself that had been opened by the Department Coun- 
selor, John Adams? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, Mr. Kennedy, there was a representative 
of his office, Mr. Haskins, got aboard the plane during the course of the 
night with a briefcase full of papers for my information on the return 
trip, and that document to which you refer was one of those documents. 

(Senators present at this time were McClellan, Symington, McCar- 
thy, and Bender.) 

fr. Kennepy. Would you identify the document ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. That is the letter. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, that has already been made an ex- 
hibit to the record, and I believe it is exhibit No. 64. 

When you arrived here in Washington, Mr. Secretary, did you make 
a statement at that time to the press that you did not feel that Irving 
Peress or anybody with some substantial derogatory information in 
their background should be honorably discharged from the Army? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, Mr. Kennedy, I read the letter during the 
course of the afternoon before arrival in Washington, and talked with 
Mr. Haskins briefly about it. I knew very little about it, but when 
I arrived at the airport I was met by representatives of the press, and 
they questioned me a good deal about the Irving Peress case. At the 
end of that conference I made a statement along the lines that you 
have just indicated. 

Mr. Kennepy. You stated at that time that you did not feel that 
Irving Peress should have received an honorable discharge? 

Secretary Srnvens. I felt that way about it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennowy. Mr. Secretary, after returning to the Pentagon, did 
you _ have a briefing, among other things, on the Irving Peress 
case 

Secretary Srevens. I returned to the Pentagon on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, and that day I was called to appear before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, and attended various other briefings in connection 
with things that happened when I was away. 

On the 5th of February Mr. Adams came to my office and discussed 
with me the matters which had gone on in his office during my absence, 
including the Irving Peress case. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Adams tell you at that time of his partici- 
pation in the Peress matter ? 

Secretary Srrvens. Yes, I would say that he did, Mr. Kennedy. As 
I have indicated, he talked about a good many, things, including the 
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Peress case, mentioned his part in it, and we were together, I would 
say, something over an hour on the morning of the 5th of February. 

Mr. Kennepy. You believe that he did mention the conference he 
had with General Weible? 

Secretary Stevens. I think he probably did, although I do not my- 
self recall that he mentioned General Weible. He may well have done 
so, but I do not recall the general’s name being mentioned. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you say to him at that time that you felt he 
should have held up the discharge of Peress until you had had a chance 
to pass on the matter yourself? 

Secretary Stevens. I indicated, I would say, to Mr. Adams that I 
thought the letter should have been handled in a different manner. As 
a matter of fact, I said to Mr. Adams, “John, Iam very busy. I have 
a great many important military matters to attend to, and I would ap- 
preciate it if you would immediately advise the Inspector General to 
make a full report in the case of Irving Peress.” 

I also said to him, and I believe it was in the same meeting, to find 
out from the Judge Advocate General as to whether or not it would 
be possible to recall Major Peress. So you can see from that that I was 
interested in the subject of Peress and 1 wanted to see if anything could 
be done about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you felt at that time that a mistake had been made 
in ignoring the letter from Senator McCarthy in which he asked that 
Irving Peress be held for court-martial ? 

Secretary Srevens. I think as a matter of senatorial courtesy we 
certainly should have held it up and taken the time to look into the 
matter and make a proper determination, and confer with Senator 
McCarthy as to any information he had on the case. 

Mr. Kennepy. Jumping ahead a little bit, Mr. Secretary, on a num- 
ber of occasions during the Army-McCarthy hearings you were asked 
regarding Mr. Adams’ participation in this Peress matter. I call your 
attention specifically to page 916, the middle of the page. I will read 
this to you: 

I will now ask you, Mr. Stevens, with reference to the Peress case, whether or 


not Mr. Adams had any participation in the honorable discharge of Major Peress, 
specifically on February 1, 1954. 


You stated at that time: 
Secretary Srevens. I don’t know. Mr. Adams can testify on that. 


Will you explain to us why it was that you answered that you did not 
know, if it was true that Mr. Adams did on February 5 explain to you 
the meeting or tell you about the meeting he had had with General 
Weible? 

Secretary Stevens. Mr. Kennedy, as I have indicated, I had a con- 
ference with Mr. Adams on the morning of February 5, something 
over an hour, in which we covered a great many subjects, including the 
Peress case. What I meant there was that I didn’t know any detail 
about the business. All I knew was what Mr. Adams had said in that 
particular conference, in a very limited number of minutes. So my 
immediate reaction was to get all the facts in the case, and therefore [ 
said to Mr. Adams, “You go and get the Inspector General busy to 
make-a full report on the case.” 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not sure that is—you mean at the time you tes- 
tified on May 10, I believe, you did not remember the fact that John 
Adams had participated in this conference? 
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Secretary Srevens. Oh, no. John Adams participated in the con- 
ference. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not remember that he had this conference 
with General Weible regarding Senator McCarthy’s letter ? 

Secretary Srevens. I don’t specifically recall that. I have said that 
John Adams in the meeting on February 5 told me, sketched the out- 
line of what had happened about the letter from Senator McCarthy, 
along with other things we discussed. I felt I had no detail on the 
thing. All I had was what he had sketched. I wanted to get the 
facts. What I meant here was that I didn’t know in detail anything 
about the Peress business. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not know, then, when you said “I did not 
know,” you did not know at that time or did not remember the fact 
that John Adams had had this conference with General Weible on 
February 1? 

Secretary Stevens. John had mentioned to me on the 5th of Febru- 
ary that he had had a conference with somebody. I don’t remember 
General Weible’s name. I sort of remember the Army staff expres- 
sion. So I knew that. 

(At this point Senator Jackson entered the room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. When you answered that you didn’t know, actually 
you had some information but 

Secretary Srevens. It was of such a sketchy variety and all from 
Adams, I didn’t have any other information on it, that I decided I 
wanted to get at the facts from an objective point of view. Hence, 
the Inspector General’s report. 

Mr. Kennepy. On February 5, Mr. Secretary, did you give orders 
to Mr. Adams to direct an investigation by the Inspector General of 
Irving Peress? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. I told Mr. Adams to initiate action of the 
Inspector General to have a full report made. 

r. Kennepy. Did you outline for him at that time what you 
wanted covered by the Inspector General ? 

Secretary Srevens. No, I don’t think I did. I said, “I want all 
the facts.” I didn’t attach any strings to it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you intend that the investigation by the In- 
spector General should end as of December 31, 1953, or should con- 
tinue ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. I intended that the Inspector General’s report 
should produce all of the facts in connection with the Peress case. 

Mr. Kennepy. So it was your intention, therefore, that it would 
encompass anything that a to do with what occurred in the Penta- 
gon on the arrival of Senator McCarthy’s letter ? 

Secretary Srevens. I would say it covered everything to do with 
ae Peress from the time he came into the Army until he got out 
of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you familiar with the memorandum that John 
Adams sent to the Inspector General as to what should be covered ‘in 
the Inspector General’s report ? 

Secretary Srevens. I saw that a long time afterward; yes, Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Tarun, Do you have it in front of you there? 

Secretary Srevens. No; I do not. 

(Document passed to the witness. ) 
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The Cuarrman. Identify it by exhibit number. That is exhibit No. 
78 which is being presented to you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary——— 

Mr. Brucker. He is reading the document. 

Mr. Kennepy. Excuse me. 

(Present at this time were Senators McClellan, Symington, Jackson, 
McCarthy, and Bender.) 

Secretary Stevens. Yes; that is the memorandum. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you notice in there that there are approximately 
six matters enumerated which were requested to be investigated by the 
Inspector General ? 

Mr. Brucker. Will you read that back? 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t the Secretary understand ? 

Secretary Srnvens. I was looking at the document. I may have 
missed some of what you said. 

The question was read by the reporter.) 

ecretary Stevens. There appear to be seven questions listed here 
as a sort of guideline for the Inspector General, although it was by no 
means, I would say, restricted to those questions. 

Mr. Kennepy. I understand. Do you notice that any discussion or 

mene of the honorable discharge is not ssuciicatts enumerated 
there 

Secretary Stevens. I don’t see anything here about that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any explanation of why Mr. Adams 
would not have included that in his instructions to the Inspector 
General? 

Secretary Srevens. This is Mr. Adams’ document. I didn’t see him 
for literally weeks after it was written. I just simply asked Mr. 
Adams to initiate the action. I later saw the document. So I had no 
knowledge of what Mr. Adams intended by it. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you intended that the Inspector General should 
cover all the events surrounding the honorable discharge of Irving 
Peress ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. The entire waterfront, with no restrictions 
whatever, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you familiar now with the fact that the Inspec- 
tor General’s report ended as of the 31st of December ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And therefore it didn’t include the meeting that Mr. 
Adams had with General Weible? 

Secretary Srevens. Right. 

Senator McCarrny. Do I understand that the Inspector General 
did not investigate the matter of the honorable discharge ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. As I understand it—you can correct me, Mr, Secre- 
tary—he covered the events up to December 31, during which period 
the decision was made to give Irving Peress an honorable discharge. 
However, the events which occurred after January 1, which would 
include this meeting of General Weible and Mr. Adams, were not 
covered by the Inspector General. 

Senator McCarruy. I see. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, he did not follow through to the 
time of this conference between Mr. Adams and General Weible. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. When did that first come to your attention? When 
did you first know that that conference had not been included ? 

Secretary Srevens. When I first took a look at the Inspector 
General’s report. 

The Cuatrman. That does not tell me much. When was that? 

Secretary Stevens. That would be somewhere along about the 11th 
of May. 

The Cuarman. Of last year? 

Secretary Srevens. Of 1954. 

The Cuarrman. You have known since then that that was not in- 
cluded in the Inspector General’s report ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. Did you direct that the Inspector General make 
further inquiry into the matter so as to bring it down to date to in- 
clude the time of discharge? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir, I did not. 

The Cuamman. All right. Proceed. 

Senator Symrneton. May I ask a question? 

The CHarmman. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, you say that you felt it was a 
mistake that Major Peress was given an honorable discharge, when 
you got back to the country. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Did you tell that to Mr. Adams? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; I told that to Mr. Adams. 

Senator Symincton. When you directed a report from the Inspec- 
tor General, would you not expect him to look into that matter of the 
honorable discharge? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, I would. 

Senator Symrneron. Are you not somewhat surprised that he was 
not instructed to do it? 

Secretary Stevens. He did look into the matter of the honorable 
discharge, Senator Symington, but he did not look into Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s letter of February 1 and anything that resulted therefrom in 
the way of conferences. 

Senator Symrneron. As I understand it, what he looked into ended 
at December 31, 1953. 

Secretary Stevens. On December 30, 1953, the decision was taken 
in the Department of the Army to discharge Major Peress with an 
honorable discharge. 

Senator Symrneron. When was he given the honorable discharge? 

Secretary Srevens. On the 2d of February. 

Senator Symrneton. The terms of the discharge would be just as 
important as the decision itself, in effect, would they not? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. So what actually happened was that your 
orders were not carried out from the standpoint of the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s activity ; is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens. As I say, I wanted all the facts, with no strings 
attached. That included everything, in my mind, up until Peress 
was out of the Army, which would have carried it through the 2d of 
February, and that was not done. 
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Senator Symineron. Let me try to rephrase it. If you felt it was 
a mistake that he had been given an honorable discharge, then the In- 
spector General should have investigated all details of the honorable 
discharge if he was to carry out your orders; should he not? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. He did not do that; did he? 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. No further questions. 

The Cuarran. All right. 

Mr. Juuiana. I have one on this same subject. 

The CuarrmaNn. All right, Mr. Juliana. 

Mr. Juttana. Mr. Secretary, has anyone been reprimanded as a 
result of failure to carry out your orders? 

Secretary Stevens. Has anybody been reprimanded ? 

Mr. Juuiana. For failure to carry out your orders with respect to 
the IG report. 

Secretary Stevens. No. 

Mr. Jutrana. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. I do not have a question. This is more or less 
an observation. 

Would it not have been a lot better if the Army had made it very 
clear to the public that they handle several thousand cases involving 
discharge of enlisted and officer personnel every year, and in this case 
a mistake was made? There is nothing unusual about making mis- 
takes. I make a lot of mistakes every day. Therefore admit that a 
mistake has been made and let the public know that steps were being 
taken to correct possible errors in the future. That would be my 
summary of this whole case after several days. 

Secretary Stevens. I couldn’t agree with you more, Senator Jack- 
son. On the 16th of February, 13 days after I got back from the 

“ar East, I wrote Senator McCarthy a letter, and made it public, in 
which I specifically stated that we had made mistakes in handling 
this case, and I repeated that consistently for over a year. 

Senator Jackson. I notice that in your letter you made that 
admission. 

The CxuatrMan. Do you have a copy of that letter? 

Secretary STEVENS. Sir? 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a copy of that letter? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The only thing that disturbed me was this long 
chronological summary. It is hardly accurate to call it a summary 
because it consisted of about 10,000 words. 

Mr. Brucker. Chronology. 

Senator Jackson. Chronology. We had another one earlier than 
that which resulted in a 2-months hearing. Actually this whole 
thing can be summed up with the fact that we are human beings. we 
are fallible, and we make mistakes. So far in this record I do not 
see any conspiracy or any remote evidence indicating any conspiracy 
on the part of any one to promote a known Communist. I think it 
does point out the fact that the machinery in the Arnwy or in any big 
institution can be so bogged down with rules and regulations that the 
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individuals who operate the machine lose control of it. They fail to 
exercise common sense. They are afraid to exercise common sense 
because the machine tells them that they must follow the machine no 
matter where it may lead them. 

I hope, if nothing else has been gained from all this, that men in 
Government can make the machine operate with a little common sense. 
I am not speaking now in criticism of anyone, but I do think that 
much of the time and much of the discussion could have been elimi- 
nated and more time spent on rectifying the machine so that we can 
avoid this kind of error in the future. 

That is all. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary, you have a copy of the letter to 
which you referred ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The letter which you wrote to Senator McCarthy 
in reply to his letter. 

Secretary STEvENs. Yes. 

a CuatrMan. Let it be filed as exhibit 80 and made a part of the 
record. 

(Exhibit No. 80 appears in the appendix on p. 508.) 

All right, Chiemnedl: proceed. 


Secretary Stevens. Do you want me to read from that letter the 
pertinent paragraphs, Mr. Chairman? 

The Carman. I do not know what is in it. I have not seen it. 

Secretary Stevens. If I may, I would like to read from it. 

The Cuarmrman. All right. You do not need to read all the letter. 

Secretary Stevens. No, not the whole letter. 


The Crarrman. I hope if you have a paragraph there which you 
think pertinent, you will read only that. 

Secretary Srevens (reading) : 

The developments of this case have made it obvious to me and to the Army 
staff that there were defects in the Army procedures for handling men called 
to duty under the provisions of the Doctors Draft Act. 

That is one pertinent passage. 


I have directed the Inspector General of the Army to initiate an exhaustive 
investigation for the purpose of determining two things: first, whether there are 
any additional areas where correction should be made, and second, whether 
there is any evidence of collusion or conspiracy which might have been inspired 
by subversive interests in the assignment. 


That is another important statement. I go on further: 

This situation must and will be corrected. 
Then I say: 

We are all cognizant of the extent to which our system fell down in this case. 
We do not defend this shortcoming and intend that such cases shall not recur. 
Again: 


if there can be developed any facts other than that this was a routine person- 
nel action taken under regulations in existence at the time, you can be assured 
that I will take vigorous action against the individuals involved. 


I say here that: 


I had the personal feeling that an officer should not get an honorable dis- 
charge from the service if he refuses to answer questioas properly put to him 
by a congressional committee. 
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Parenthetically, may I say that following my observation to the 
representatives of the press on my arrival in Washington on February 
3, 1954, 1 instructed the Army to get out a regulation which would 
make that a part of our procedure, and that was done on approximately 
the 19th of February 1954. That regulation a few months later was 
superseded by Department of Defense directives which took this 
whole area into account. My own personal idea of what to do about 
it was immediately incorporated in a directive throughout the De- 
partment of the Army. 

I will say, if I may, Mr. Chairman, from my ang of view the thing 
that I was really interested in was, first, was there any subversion or 
collusion. That must be vigorously investigated and run down if any 
had developed. 

Second, the correction of the procedures under which administra- 
tive errors which took place in this case occurred. I went vigorously 
after that project, to the end that such a case could not recur, and 
I don’t believe it can. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you a question at that point, Mr. Secre- 
tary. In your letter to Senator McCarthy, you point out that you 
had instructed the Inspector General to make a thorough investiga- 
tion with a view of correcting any errors or any deficiency in your 
system in handling these cases. May I inquire whether the Inspector 
General did make such an investigation ? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, he did, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Is that the investigation which has been referred 
to here as the Inspector General’s report ? 

Secretary Srevens. That was part of it. 

The Cuatmrman. Was there another report? 

Secretary Srzvens. No, sir. It was all one report. 

The Cuarman. It is all in one report. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cruatmman. In other words, in the Peress case, whatever the 
report is on the Peress case from the Inspector General, that is the 
only report and the only investigation that was made to determine 
the faults in the system then in effect? 

Secretary Srevens. Of course I took a great many actions as a 
result of consideration by my colleagues on the staff of the pane to 

ut in these corrections of procedure, of which I have a list which 
would like to introduce into evidence, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 
What I said to the Inspector General was— 

Maybe I have missed some error where regulations ought to be changed and 
I haven't caught it yet. So when you are making this investigation, please find 
out if we have overlooked anything, because we want to plug that hole, too. 

The Cuarmman. What I was trying to determine—you spoke of in- 
structing the Inspector General to make a thorough investigation with 
a view of aiding you in issuing proper regulations or instructions to 
correct the faults that had been exposed or that had developed by 
reason of the Peress case, and I wanted to determine if there is only 
the one report of the Inspector General. 

Secretary Srevens. One report, that is right. 

The Cuarmrman. You do know, as a matter of fact, that the Inspector 
General failed to question many of the officers and others who handled 
the Peress matter, do you not? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuamman. Then it is not thorough and complete, is it? : 

Secretary Srevens. Not thorough and complete in that sense; no, 
sir. 

Senator Symrneron. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Secretary Srevens. May I ask permission to—— 

The Cuamman. I would like to see it. I am sure permission will 
be granted, but I would like to see it. Do you have other copies of it, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, you said there were some 28 
or 30 people who are involved in this, am I correct? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, Senator Symington. 

Senator Symirnoron. That was a classified list which you furnished ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. Then later you gave a list of some 60 people, 
and that was an unclassified list. 

Secretary Srrevens. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me ask you first, why did you classify the 
first paper ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. I classified the first paper, Senator Symington, 
because I was determined that Army personnel was not going to be 
subjected to the treatment. that General Zwicker had received on 
February 18, 1954, when the then chairman of this committee said, 
“You are not fit to wear that uniform.” I determined that we were not 
going to have another Roman holiday. 

Senator Symineton. If you had 28 names in one case as a result of 
an inspection, how did you get 60 names as a result of an inspec- 
tion? Does that mean that the job was about half done when you 
presented the list ? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; it does not, Senator Symington. What 
it means is this: The first list was the result of the Inspector General’s 
examination. It was taken from the investigative file. It was an in- 
vestigation. He prepared the list of names. That list of names was 
submitted exactly as he submitted it to me. I didn’t tamper with it. 
I left it just as it was. It was the result of an investigation. Whereas, 
the later chronology, so-called, was a narrative of everything that had 
occurred from the induction of Major Peress right through his whole 
military career until he went out, including the part that was affected 
by Mr. Adams and General Weible. Two entirely different things, 
just different as peanuts from pumpkins. 

Senator Symrnerton. In the discussions incident to this case, one of 
the most important matters has been, for example, almost a slogan, 
“Who promoted Peress?” 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. Without casting any special compliments to 
the staff of this committee, within a very short. period, as illustrated 
by these charts, this committee has been able, through the cooperation 
of the Army, to find out in complete detail, I would say, who was 
responsible for his promotion and who was responsible for his dis- 
charge. That is evidenced by the charts which are here in the com- 
mittee room today and by the witnesses. 

It is hard for me to understand, if you were anxious to see this 
thing through to a conclusion in accordance with your letter, whv 
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you could not do a job in many months, with all the people available, 
which was done by the committee staff in a relatively few weeks. If 
we had had this information before, this matter could have been 
cleared up a long time ago. 

What would be your thoughts on that? 

Secretary Srevens. I do not think it was quite as simple as that, 
Senator Symington, It seems to me that on the promotion and reas- 
signment of Peress that was quite a complicated matter, and there 
was a combination of people and circumstances involved there, 
together with its close relationship to the Doctors’ Draft Act, as 
amended. 

Senator SymiNeron. Did you ever take into consideration the fact, 
especially since you were out of the country, that the person who was 
fundamentally responsible for approving the discharge of Major 
Peress was your attorney, and the person who certainly tried, based on 
the testimony, as much as anybody else to get rid of Major Peress, and 
not on the basis of an honorable discharge, was General Zwicker ? 
Did it ever occur to you that in protecting the names of the people who 
were involved by classifying the paper you were doing an injustice to 
other officers who ostensibly were involved but actually, as the testi- 
mony turns out, were not ? 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir. I felt, as the civilian head of the 
Army, that I have an obligation to this great Army of ours, as well 
as to all the other citizens. I had seen what happened to General 
Zwicker, and I just made up my mind that we were not going to have 
a thing like that repeated until the climate became somewhat im- 
proved. The responsibility for that decision, Senator, is completely 
mine. 

Senator Symineron. I ask you this question with respect and with 
sincerity: Do you feel that the results have improved the position 
of the cess as against if you had just laid the facts before the com- 
mittee, including the names, last spring? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Symrneron. No further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, I guess it is my right and privilege 
to disagree with you. I do not want to start an argument, Dat do I 
understand vo to say that by withholding these names all this period 
< time “ letting aa ee oe ~ case Sreeren con 
charges of conspiracy and charges o i mmunists, an 
that, that has reas to help the Snayt 7 my 

Secretary Stevens. In answer to that, Mr. Chairman, I call your 
attention, if I may, to the fact that the committee had 28 names which 
had been submitted in accordance with my ment. I had also 
agreed to produce those witnesses any time the committee wanted 
them. They could have called any or all of those people at any time, 
and they never called any of them. 

The n. Did it oceur to you or did you know it, that out of 
the 28 names you submitted, only 8 had ever interviewed by the 
me General? Did you know that? 

tary Srevens. I don’t see that that is necessarily conclusiv 
Mr. Chairman, because a great many of the things were the result o 
an examination of documents on which names were involved, and 
places, which did have a part in this thing. It wasn’t all personal 
interview. 
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The Cuarman. Maybe that is so, but why did you find it neces- 
sary, after 28 names were submitted, 7 months later to submit another 
list of 60 names ? 

Secretary Srevens. I submitted that because Senator McCarthy 
wrote me a letter on the 25th of October, I answered it on the 3d of 
November, and at that time released the facts, without the names, in 
connection with the Peress case. I had thought that that would do 
the job, but there was continuing interest in it. As a matter of fact, 
Senator Watkins appeared before this committee on the 15th of No- 
vember and testified in respect to it. He said that the committee had 
the names and the men could be interview any time the committee 
wanted to. 

So it was apparent to me that there was a continuing interest in 
this, so we started to prepare this chronology, which took a consider- 
able period of time, in narrative form of this story. 

Shortly after the first of the year when the Congress reconvened, it 
was abundantly clear that there was a continuing interest in this and 
the climate had changed considerably. I made the decision that we 
would publish that narrative exactly as you now know it to be. 

The Cuatrman. I think it has caused a great deal of confusion 
throughout the country, and I ask you if you do not realize that the 
handling of the names the way you have, and the long delay, simply 
served to stimulate more curiosity and interest and suspicion among 
the people than it would have if you had just laid the whole thing face 
up right at the start? 

Secretary Srevens. Of course we now have the advantage of hind- 
sight on it, Mr. Chairman, but my position was that I was not goin 
to have these Army personnel subject to what General Zwicker had 
been subjected to. 

The Cuarrman. I think that could have been avoided, too, but cer- 
tainly you admit mistakes and you admit that this thing has been 
poorly handled, I assume, from beginning to end, do you not? 

Secretary Stevens. Sir, I missed that question. 

The Cuarrman. I say, you concede certainly that many mistakes 
were made, not just one but many. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. I say there were dozens, and that may be an under- 
statement. 

Secretary Srevens. I concede that. 

The CuarrmMan. You state now that you have taken corrective meas- 
ures so that those mistakes will not again occur. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

The Cuarman. This is what you submit as a statement of the cor- 
rective action that has been taken, is that correct ? 

Secretary Stevens. Those are the major actions. 

The Cuarrman. This may be admitted as exhibit 81. 

(Exhibit No. 81 will be found in the appendix on p. 510.) 

Senator Symaneron. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, there were at Jeast 5 people 
interviewed who were not listed among the 28 and who had a prominent 
part in this Peress fiasco. Could you explain to the committee why 
those people were left off that list ? 
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Secretary Stevens. No, sir. Senator Symington, frankly I am not 
an 7 in the detail of the Peress case. I wasn’t here when it hap- 
pened. I have, as you well know, large responsibilities to carry out. 
I know that we have provided all the witnesses that the committee 
wanted in order to testify on the details of the Peress case, and I don’t 
feel qualified to testify with respect to the details of it, although if 
there is any information that you don’t have that you want, I want 
to supply it. 

Senator Symineron. Let me ask you another question. There is an 
officer here who was reprimanded about the Peress case—admonished 
I think is the correct word—and he was not on the list of 28. How do 
you think that could happen if a real investigation had been made of 
the case ? 

Secretary Srevens. I just don’t know. That one I can’t answer. 

The Cuairman. If you want to follow up, there is another one. 

Senator Jackson. The one officer that I think Senator Symington 
has reference to, Mr. Secretary, was admonished for failing to take 
certain action, I believe from the early part of December, from the 
ist of December until the 27th of January or the 5th of February, 
between 1953 and 1954, and he was not even on duty. I suggested in 
the hearing the other day that whoever suggested he be admonished 
ought to be admonished himself. 

That sort of thing I think is bad. I do not know who is responsible 
for that, but I do not understand how you can admonish someone for 
failing to do something when he was not even on the job, had not yet 
been assigned to it. 

Secretary Stevens. I certainly will take a look at that. 

Senator Jackson. The officer himself was not much concerned about 
it, but he should have been. He indicated that it would not be a part 
of his record, but I do not know whether he was familiar with the 
public record, and everybody listening to it, and it will be in the 
printed documents of the hearings. I hope that will be corrected. 

The other thing is, when we get into something as long and involved 
and complicated as this, I think it is unwise for the Army to come out 
with a long chronological series of events of what oe when they 
could summarize it in one paragraph. I think your letter was helpful, 
I think if the Army had just come out and told the public that it is a 
big organization and mistakes are made and admit some mistakes, then 
all this business of suspicion and charges and countercharges which 
can naturally evolve from a long, complicated statement, could be 
avoided. 

I just hope that in the future the people in the Department who 
handle these matters will exercise a little common sense. The public 
wants to know what went on in a given case or situation. I must say 
that trying to follow this in the newspapers must have been most con- 
fusing to the American public. 

After all, when you issue statements your main task ought to be to 
clarify. There are millions of GI’s in this country who know that 
mistakes are made in the Army and mistakes are made elsewhere. If 
you admit the mistake and say you have taken remedial action to 
prevent it in the future, the people will applaud you. 

Senator Symincton. Mr. Chairman, may I finish my questions? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Symington. 
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Senator Symrneron. Will you explain how the name of the Deputy 
Vice Chief of Staff is not on the list—General Weible—when you 
might say he had everything to do with the decision, along with Mr. 
Adams, to give this man his discharge, and the name of the Vice Chief 
of Staff was on the list, and he had nothing to do with it at all? 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir; I couldn’t explain that. If I may, 
Senator, it is perfectly plain that due to the pressure I was under 
from the committee, that I in turn was keeping pressure on the In- 
spector General. I think this job was finished in a much shorter space 
of time than probably would have been the case in the event the pres- 
sure was not on to such a degree. It may well have been that under 
those circumstances some of these things which have been pointed out 
would not have occurred. 

Senator Symrneton. When did you first ask for the Inspector Gen- 
eral tomake his report? Was that the 3d of February / 

Secretary Stevens. I asked for it on the 5th of February, and in- 
cidentally, it was the first time that I had asked for an Inspector 
General’s report to be made. That was the first time I had done it. 

Senator Symincton. When did you get it? 

Secretary Srevens. I first saw it on, I think it was the 10th or 1ith 
of May. 

Senator Symrneron. That is 3 months and a few days. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. That report had only 28 names. How did you 
go on to get the 60 names? 

Secretary Srevens. As I have indicated, we started in the Army to 
make a chronolo Ey, @ full story of every detail connected with this 
Peress matter. We started on that on the 17th of November. The 
Department of Defense was naturally interested in this, too, and they 
also wanted a complete chronology. So we joined forces, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of the Army, and collaborated 
together in getting up the chronology which was published on the 7th 
of January. 

Senator Symmneron. The 7th of January of 1955? 

Secretary Srevens. That is correct. 

Senator Symincton. We got up a chronology here pretty quickly, 
in a few weeks. No doubt that was due to your help. 

Suppose this happened again, would it take 11 months in order to 
fost = who promoted a man and discharged him—everybody in- 
volved? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 

Senator Symmneron. I am being sincere about it. 

Secretary Srevens. Definitely not. 

Senator Symineton. What happened between the report which you 
got in May of 1954, which gave 28 names, and the report which you 
released in January of 1955, which gave 60% Did you give up in the 
Army and turn it over to the Department of Defense, or did you-—— 

Secretary Srevens. Oh, no, sir. As I said, we did not want to pub- 
lish these names, Senator Symington, for the reasons that I have out- 
lined, and, therefore, there was no chronology. That wasn’t started 
until mid-November. 

Senator Symrneron. You had 28 names which you did not want to 
publish in May. When did you get the 60 names, regardless of when 
you wanted to publish them or whether you wanted to publish them? 
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Secretary Srevens. That was completed, I would say, around the 
ist of the year 1955, 

Senator Symineron. Then it did take you 1014 months to find out 
everybody involved, did it not? 

Secretary Srevens. No, because we were not working on a chro- 
nology, for example, in the period from 

Senator Symrneron. I am not talking about the chronology. You 
told the committee, and you have reiterated today, that you were 
doing everything possible to clarify this matter and get it cleared up. 
It could not have been cleared up if you had not cond out the 60 
names that you released on the 7th of January 1955. What I am 
asking is—I am sure you were talking in good faith on the 5th of 
February 1954, when you said you would immediately institute all 
action possible to get the facts with respect to Peress—you never did 
get those facts until the day you had the 60 names, and you released 
those 60 names in January. You certainly did not have those 60 
names by May, because you didn’t even give them to us in a classified 
document. 

My question is: When did you get all the 60 names which you re- 
leased on the 7th of January? You must have gotten them sometime 
before the 7th of January. When was that? 

I think the Colonel behind you would like to discuss it with you, 
and we would be glad for him to do so. 

Secretary Stevens. May I confer with counsel on this date? 

(Secretary Stevens conferred with his counsel. ) 

(Present at this time were Senators McClellan, Symington, Jack- 
son, McCarthy, and Bender.) 

The CuarrmMan. I think we might let the record show an extended 
conference at this point. 

Mr. Brucxer. ‘That is all right. 

Secretary Srevens. I don’t know that I can give you the precise 
date, Senator Symington, much as I would like to—— 

Senator Symrneron. Roughly. 

Secretary Srevens. But I would sey that the major portion of those 
names, if not all of them, were in the 1G report. 

Senator Symuneton. Why did you take some out, then ? 

Secretary Srevens. I didn’t take any out. I asked the Inspector 
General to give me a list. of the people who had had any important 
part insofar_as the promotion and discharge of Irving Peress was 
concerned. But the IG report probably contains substantially all of 
the 62 names that you are talking about. 

Senator Symineron. Then ae edited the IG report? 

Secretary Srevens. The Inspector General compiled the list based 
on his conclusions from the report, and that list was supplied to me and 
I in turn passed it along to the committee. 

Senator Symineron. Can you explain why there was a name in the 
IG report—and I am accepting your word for it that there was that 
name, because it was not in the group—where a man got a reprimand 
for war he did in the Peress case and yet was not included in the 28 
names 

aoe? Srevens. No, sir; I can’t tell you exactly why that hap- 
pened. 

Senator Symineton. Will you not agree with me that that is an ~ 
extraordinary Inspector General’s report for the Army to hang its 
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position on, based on the facts as they have developed over the last few 
months ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. In the light of hindsight now, I think there is 
material which should have been covered ; that is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, it isn’t hindsight. You, the 
Secretary of the Army were telling the American people—and it was 
in the press all the time—that you were basing your position on the 
Inspector General’s report, and when we finally get the whole story, 
the Inspector General’s report is most incomplete and, if I may respect- 
fully say so, knowing that you had nothing to do with compiling the 
report, most inaccurate. 

Secretary Srevens. I think the Inspector General’s report is not a 
most incomplete report. It may be said that the list which was sub- 
mitted was an incomplete list. 

Senator Symineron. Who made the list up? 

Secretary Srevens. The Inspector General. 

Senator Symineron. Is the Inspector General not responsible for 
what the Inspector General does ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; he is. 

Senator Symrneron. Then he is responsible for the submission of 
the list to you which you submitted to the committee; is that not 
right? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. And the list could not have been much more in 
error, could it, in your opinion ? 

Secretary Stevens. I don’t know that I would agree fully with that. 
I think 

Senator Symineron. You reprimanded or admonished two men. 
One man had nothing whatever to do with the case. He was on the 
list. The other man was not on the list which you submitted and he 
wasadmonished. How wrong can you be without being wrong? 

Secretary Stevens. Senator, I don’t know why the Inspector Gen- 
eral treated it the way he did. I just don’t know, sir. I didn’t make 
up the report. 

Senator Symrneron. I do not want to pursue this, Mr. Chairman, 
with the Secretary of the Army; but, if I may, I should like to make 
one comment. If you had brought the facts up here to the committee 
and laid them on the table and said, “Here are the facts,” then the 
committee could examine the facts, with or without the Inspector 
General himself, but at least with his staff, I think we would have been 
through with this thing a good many months ago. 

Secretary Srevens. I attempted to do that, Senator oo 
but apparently not successfully, because right from the start, from 
the word “go,” I admitted the deficiencies of the Army in the handling 
of this matter. 

Senator Symtneton. As I understand it, you were afraid of the 
attitude that the committee would take toward the facts; is that it? 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir. I did not want to have our officer 
personnel subjected to the treatment that General Zwicker had re- 
ceived on the 18th of February 1954, and I thought that might well 
happen in the atmosphere which existed at the time. 

Senator Symrneron. If you gave the names—you gave 28 names 
and you have just said that you gave them and that you would have 
been glad to have them examined by the committee, but not a single 
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one was—I think you used words like that—were you not at that time 
offering up as a possible sacrifice, on the premise of your observation, 
28 people who might be treated that way, but you were reserving 32 
people whom you were not letting anybody know about at all? 

Secretary Srevens. Definitely not, sir. Definitely not. 

Senator Symineton. If you say “Here are 28 people that you can 
examine,” like General Zwicker or unlike Geumel Zwicker, then how 
can you say that you are not holding back from the committee if you 
say, “Here are 32 people I will be sure you won’t examine, because 
I am riot going to give you their names.” 

Secretary Srevens. If I may, I would like in answering that to 
a up my letter to Senator Mundt of June 23. Do we have that 
ere f 

Mr. Brucker. Yes. It is right here. 

Secretary Srevens. I would like also, Senator, to point out that 
submitting a list of 28 names in confidence to the committee is quite 
a different proposition from putting out and publishing on the frent 
page of all the papers, with the interest there was in this thing, pub- 
licity in my judgment. out of all proportion to the facts; and I think 
that has been proved during the course of this hearing—it is quite a 
different thing to put those 28 names out on the front page than to 
submit them to this committee in the way that I did in accordance 
with my commitment. 

I would like, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to present as an exhibit my 
letter of June 23 to Senator Mundt, from which I would like to quote 
« few extracts, if I may, the first of which is: 


This investigation— 
that is, the I. G.— 


disclosed. no evidence of any subversive conduct with respect te personnel actions 
involving Peress. Furthermore, there is no evidence of disloyalty, pro-Commu- 
nist influence, or any other type of misconduct reflecting on the loyalty, integrity, 
or patriotism of the officers and civilians who processed the case. 

The investigation, however, did reveal that im several instances improper 
administrative handling of papers resulted in unwarranted delays in processing 
actions concerning Major Peress. 

I readily admitted that the case could have been handled better. 

The Cuairman. All right. It may be made exhibit 82. — 

(Exhibit No. 82 may be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Secretary Srevens. I want to read one more, if I may: 

I wish to emphasize that the mere fact that the individuals are named as 
having some administrative responsibility or knowledge of the subjeet should 
in ne way be construed to indicate culpability on their part. 

I would like, if I may, to submit this as an exhibit. 

The CHarrMaNn. It has been made exhibit No. 82 for the record. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you 1 or 2 questions. 

Are you convinced now that the Inspector General’s report was in- 
adequate, incomplete, and reflects inefficiency in that department? 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir. 

The CHamman. Have you taken any corrective measures with 
respect to the Inspector General’s office since these facts have been 
developed ¢ 

Secretary Sravens. No, sir. 

The Caarrm an. Do oo think any are required or necessary ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. I want to study the matter carefully to see, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. The Chair would seriously urge you to do so. Any- 
body who would submit an Inspector General’s report with the errors 
in it which this one seems to have, it occurs to the Chair at least—I 
do not know about other members of the committee—it occurs to the 
Chair, at least, that there is still a job to be done. I just wondered if 
that was one of the reasons why the Inspector General’s report was 
not made available to the committee. 

Secretary Srevens. Sir? OF 4 

The Carman. I do not think you could be very proud of it. 

All right, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, you were aware of the fact that the 
committee was interested in the names of the individuals involved in 
the Peress matter. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You knew that there was a good deal of interest in 
having that at the earliest possible moment, is that right ? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. As I understand it, the Inspector General’s report 
was finished on April 16, is that right ? 

Secretary Srevens. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. I call your attention to your testimony on May 3, 
on page 639: 

Secretary Srevens. The information, Senator, depends upon the Inspector 
General’s report, which, as I testified this morning, I expect to receive any day. 

Senator McCartuy. Why do you expect to receive it? Has he told you he was 
going to give it to you? j 

Secretary Stevens. It is just about finished, I think. 

Senator McCartHy. How do youknow? You said you have not contacted him. 

Secretary Stevens. No; I haven't contacted him, but I just have a feeling 
that the thing must be about ready. 

That was on May 3. The Inspector General’s report had been fin- 
ished over 2 weeks. Could you tell the committee why the Inspector 
General’s report was not brought to your attention, in view of the 
fact that continuously during the Army-McCarthy heari the re- 
quest had been made for the names in the Inspector General’s report? 

Secretary Stevens. I have found out since that the pis ae Gen- 
eral’s report which was finished on the 15th of April, or thereabouts, 
was sent in due course to the Chief of Staff and was reviewed there 
by the Chief of Staff or his staff, and sometime in the neighborhood 
of the 27th of April was sent to the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
for Manpower, Mr. Milton, for study. In the meanwhile, I remind 
you that I was spending all day every day on the witness chair here 
in this committee room, and was trying at night to handle the impor- 
tant matters which were part of my job as Secretary of the Army 
to do. That paper, along with many other important papers, did 
not reach me during that period of time because there simply wasn’t 
an Be { Aetwe to do it. 

r. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, one of the reasons the committee was 
interested in Irving Peress is the delay of the Army in handling it. 
Here we have once again a delay in getting the information to the 
committee of almost 3 weeks. 

Secretary Srevens. I would like to call your attention to the fact 
that, on the recommendation of Mr. Jenkins, Senator Mundt had ruled 
that the Peress case was not relevant to the issues that were involved 
in the Army-McCarthy hearings, 
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Mr. Kennepy. I agree, Mr. Secretary, but it was agreed by you 
that you would nevertheless furnish to the subcommittee the names 
of those individuals who were involved in the Peress matter; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes; and I did so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Again I point out that there was a delay of approxi- 
mately 3 weeks between the time that the Inspector General’s report 
was finished before you evidently even became aware of the fact. 

Secretary Stevens. I have explained to you, Mr. Kennedy—— 

Mr. Kennepy. I understand your explanation. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, how many pages are there in 
the Inspector General’s report ? 

Secretary Srevens. Including exhibits, there are approximately 
600. 

Senator Symineron. You could read that, somebody could read that 
over a weekend; couldn’t they ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. I doubt if I could, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, isn’t the report itself only 40 pages, 
and the 560 pages are exhibits 

Secretary Srevens. It is necessary to look at the whole report, in 
my opinion, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. That might be true, but the report itself, Mr. 
Secretary—— 

Secretary Srrvens. The heart of the report is about 40 pages. 

Mr. Kennepy. Excuse me? 

Secretary Srevens. The heart of the report is about 40 pages. 

Mr. Kennepy. The report, the written material. And there are 
exhibits of 560 pages which refer to the report. 

Senator Symrneron. There would not have been any possible 
thought that if the report was held up for a while, maybe the hearings 
would be over? 

Secretary Srevens. None that I know of. 

Senator Symrneron. Three weeks does seem a long time to read 40 
pages. 

ecretary Stevens. I wouldn’t have been satisfied, Senator Syming- 
ton, to read 40 pages. 

Senator Symineron. Three weeks seems a pretty long time to read 
600 pages when it had gotten to the point where you had a lot of the 
Senate tied up. 

Secretary Srnvens. If you have nothing else to do, I concur, Sena- 
tor, you are absolutely right, but it was on account of the accumula- 
be of things which went on while I was spending all my days up 

ere. 

Senator Symineron. While you were spending your days up here, 
perhaps the staff could have been reading the report. 

Secretary Stevens. That is true, and I think that was going on, but 
I wasn’t satisfied to do anything with it until I had had a chance to 
look at the report. 

Senator Symrneron. I would like to take 600 pages and divide it by 
3 weeks and see how they were going on it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Prior to submitting these names, Mr. Secretary, you 
read the report? 

Secretary Sirevens. Yes; I went over the report, not every word of 
it but I did the best I could with that gigantic Secuthalt 
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Mr. Kennepy. When did you receive the report? 

Secretary Srevens. I received the report, 1 believe it was on the 
lith of May. 

Mr. Kewnnepy. So that was a little bit over 3 weeks from the time 
that it was issued. It took a little over 3 weeks for it to get from the 
Inspector General to your office. 

Secretary Srpvens. That is correct. 

Mr. Kunnepy. Mr. Secretary, moving on, you were conscious that 
the special Mundt subcommittee was extremely interested in learning 
of Mr. Adams’ participation im the Peress matter. 

Secretary Srevens. That is nght. 

Mr. Kennepy. A number of times, by Senator McCarthy and Mr. 
Jenkins and by Senator Mundt, it was pointed out to you that. when 
the list was furnished to the Mundt subcommittee, special emphasis 
should be placed on the participation that John Adams had in the 
ease; is that right? 

Secretary Srevens. I was asked for that mformation; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, the name of Jolm Adams was not 
furnished to the committee; is that right? 

Secretary Srevens. The name of John Adams? Yes, I think that 
John Adams 

Mr. Kewnnepy. On the original list of 28, does the name of John 
Adams appear? 

Secretary Srnvpens. No. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you explain to the committee why his name 
was not on the hist ? 

Secretary Srevens. Why it was not on the list? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Secretary Srevens. As I say, I asked the Inspector General to fur- 
nish a list that I could furnish to the committee in carrying out my 
commitment to submit a list. The list which was submitted to me did 
not have General Weible or Mr. Adams on it, as we have discussed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ask specifically for a memorandum on the 
participation of John Adams? 

Secretary Srevens. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the Inspector General furnish you that infor- 
mation ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. He did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that in the first letter that you wrote to the 
special Mundt subcommittee? Did you include that information in 
the letter { 

Secretary Srevens. No. The Inspector General prepared a letter to 
the Mundt subcommittee which enclosed a list of names, and also 
enclosed the report about John Adams. I rewrote the letter, discussed 
it with aaa The fact of the matter was that the Peress case was 
irrelevant to the issues of the Army-MeCarthy hearing, and also that 
John Adams was testifying on the stand right at that. particular time. 
If the committee was interested in anything having to do with John 
Adams’ part in the Peress case, all they had to do was ask him, which 
was not done. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, you have stated at the hearings on 
May 10 that you didn’t feel that it was necessary to furnish any writ- 
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ten material to the committee on John Adams’ participation. How- 
ever, Senator Mundt pointed out to you at that time that he wanted 
that information given to the subcommittee, and the fact that John 
Adams was to testify did not preclude you from furnishing that 
information. 

Secretary Srevens. According to my counsel, there was no reason 
for me to submit something which I was not committed to submit 
which might prejudice the appearance of John Adams on the witness 
stand. 

Senator Symineron. May I ask a question there? You knew that 
Mr. Adams was involved in the Peress case, because you discussed the 
Peress case with him, 

Secretary Srevens. That is true. 

Senator Symincton. What were the 28 names that you reviewed and 
submitted to the committee? What were they considered to be? 

Secretary Srevens. They were considered to be names that had to 
do with the promotion and discharge of Peress. 

Senator Symineton. Then when you reviewed that, you knew that 
Mr. Adams’ name should be on that list, did you not? 

Secretary Srevens. I didn’t review the list in any particular detail, 
Senator Symington, because I asked the Inspector General to prepare 
it. He was the man who made the investigation and spent the time 
on it. I neither took a name off of it or put a name onto it. I did not 
tamper with it. I thought the thing to do was to send it to the com- 
mittee precisely as it had been prepared by the Inspector General. 

Senator Symrneton. Then you really didn’t review it, did you? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, I want to point out the testimony 
on page 922: 

Mr. Jenkins. As I understood it, specifically he— 


Senator McCarthy— 


wanted to know whether or not Mr. Adams had anything to do with it. And 
then the names, as I understand it, the chairman ruled are to be submitted to 
this committee or me, as its counsel, privately, and without exposing their 
names.. They are not parties to this controversy. The chairman would prob- 
ably hold that you are entitled to give publicly the information as to whether 
or not Mr. Adams had anything to do with it. I am just making a suggestion 
and asking you that in the interest of speed. It occurred to me that that would 
be a way out, a solution to the problem. Can you doit or not? 

Secretary Stevens. I can do that, sir, but it seems to me that Mr. Adams can 
testify right here now as to what he had to do with it, if anything. 


Further down, you went on to say : 


Secretary Stevens. Mr. Jenkins, I want to cooperate with you the very best 
I can. I will supply any and all information that this committee wants just 
as quickly as I can possibly do so. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, that is all I care to ask the Secretary. 

Senator Munoprt. I think that is a very constructive suggestion. If the Chair 
understands it, the Secretary is willing and desirous of expediting the securing 
of this information, and has agreed to talk with the Inspector General, who 
wrote the report, and who consequently could tell you immediately the names in- 
volved. Insofar as Mr, Adams is concerned, that should be discussed publicly 
because he is a party to the dispute. The other names requested by Mr. Cohn 
should be submitted confidentially and to counsel for our committee because 
we don’t want to expand the circle of witnesses any more than necessary. 
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No. 1, Mr. Secretary, when you wrote the letter to this committee, 
you used both of those quotes and left out the top line. You did have 
dots here, but— 

As I understood it, specifically he wanted to know whether or not Mr. Adams had 
anything to do with it— 

that line was left out. And then, as far as when Senator Mundt 
talked : 

Insofar as Mr. Adams is concerned, that should be discussed publicly because 
he is a party to the dispute— 
was also left out. 

Secretary Stevens. Mr. Adams was right on the stand the next day, 
prepared to discuss it publicly to any extent that you wanted him to. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Gecoetune. you never told the subcommittee that 
that was the position you were going to take. You stated that you 
would comply with the request of the special Mundt subcommittee to 
furnish the names. 

Secretary Srevens. Mr. Kennedy, with anything having to do 
with Mr. Adams, I have said repeatedly I thought the committee 
ought to call Mr. Adams and ask him about it, and they would get 
the information directly instead of secondhand, 

Then on the 10th, which was the last day I testified, except for a 
short appearance I think perhaps 10 days later, Mr. Adams was right 
there on the stand. So if it was a matter of public interest, all the 
committee had to do was to ask about it. 

I would like now to submit for the record, if I may, Mr, Chairman, 
a document which was given to me by the Inspector General in respect 
of Mr. Adams, 

The Cuarrman. Let us have order. 

eae Srevens. Could the reporter read what I said a moment 
ago 

The Carman. I may say to the witness that we are going to reach 
that interrogation in a few moments, if you will withhold it for the 

resent. 
; Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Paeniahee General wrote a letter to the special 
Mundt subcommittee for your signature, is that right ? 

Secretary Stevens. He prepared a draft. That is, it was a letter, 
but it was his idea of a letter. 

Mr. Kennepy. In that letter it mentioned the fact that there was 
going to be a statement regarding Mr. Adams’ participation in the 
case; is that right? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, there was a memorandum submitted 
by the Inspector General regarding Mr. Adams’ participation in the 
case ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. But that memorandum did not include, for the rea- 
sons which we have discussed before, what the conference that Mr. 
Adams had with General Weible on February 3 was. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, you changed the letter and withdrew 
the information regarding John Adams? 

Secretary Srevens. On the advice of counsel; yes, sir. 
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The Cuamman. You say on the advice of counsel. Was Mr. Adams 
himself the counsel ? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. This was Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Kennepy. May I have the witness identify this document. 

The Cuamman. Counsel wishes you to identify that document, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir, that is it. 

The Cuarmman. That isit? That is what? 

Secretary Stevens. This is Mr. Adams’ participation in the Peress 
case submitted to me by the Inspector General. 

The Cuamrman. That is a copy of what the Inspector General sub- 
mitted to you ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Is that what you had before you? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. It may now be made exhibit No. 83, 

Secretary Stevens. Mr. Chairman, could I read this, It is a short 
document. 

The Cuarmman, Yes, I would be very glad to have you read it. 

Mr. Stevens (reading) : 


Mr. ADAMS’ PARTICIPATION IN THE PERESS CASE 


Mr. Adams’ participation in the case of Major Peress, as reflected in the 
Inspector General’s report of investigation, was limited to the following actions: 

(a) Wrote a memorandum of February 5, 1954, to the Chief of Staff requesting 
that an investigation of the case be conducted by the Inspector General. 

(b) The testimony indicates that Mr. Adams inquired of General Willems, 
Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, on January 27, 1954, whether Peress had 
already been discharged, and if not, if he could be separated by the following 
day. Colonel Stearns, Security Division, G—2, obtained from First Army the 
information that Peress had not been discharged as of that date, but that he 
could be if proper instructions were received by First Army from the Department 
of the Army. 

(c) Records indicate that Mr. Adams called Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, 
commanding general, Camp Kilmer, N. J., on January 28, 1954, requested him to 
contact Major Peress with respect to his appearance before Senator McCarthy's 
committee in New York City at 16: 30 a. m., January 30, 1954. 

The Cuarrman. The memorandum has no reference whatsoever to 
the conference between Mr. Adams and General Weible. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you identify this document? 

The Cuamman, That is another document, Mr. Secretary, which 
I would like you to identify. 

Secreta: ns. This is the draft or the letter prepared by the 
Inspector General for me, that is right, to Mr. Jenkins. 

. Kennepy. May we have that made an exhibit? 
The Cuarmman. Was the letter ever sent? 
Stevens. No; this letter-—— 
The Cuarrman. Is that the one you made changes in before sending? 
Srevens. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a copy of the letter which was sent? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. We will come to that. 

The Cuarrman.. Will that follow? 

Mr. Kennepy, Yes. sa 

The Cuatrman. This may be made exhibit No. 84. 
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(Exhibit No. 84 may be found in the files of the subcommittee.) 
Mr. Kennepy. Will you read that part of the letter which is 
struck out? 
Secretary Stevens (reading) : 
and a statement regarding Mr. Adams’ participation in this case. 


Mr. Kennepy. You had better read the whole paragraph. 

Secretary Srevens (reading) : 

On the basis of this conversation and my earnest desire to supply this com- 
mittee with as much information at my disposal as I am permitted to release, 
I am submitting herewith in classified form the names of personnel who took an 
active part in the various personnel actions concerning Dr. Peress. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then? 

Secretary Srevens (reading) : 


and a statement regarding Mr. Adams’ participation in this case. 


That was stricken out. 

The Cuarrman. Is that all that was stricken in the original draft? 

Secretary Srevens. I think I changed “these classified documents” 
to “this classified document,” and in order to correct the grammar 
said “is” rather than “are.” 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, we present to you another document 
for your identification. 

Secretary Srevens. This appears to be another draft of the same 
general letter. 

The Cuatrman. Is this the draft which was forwarded to Mr, 
Jenkins? 

Secretary Srevens. This was not used, either. 

The CuarrMan. This draft was not used ? 

Secretary Stevens. Neither the one before which I just referred 
to, nor this one, was used. It is marked right on here that it was not 
used. 

The Cuarrman. This may be made exhibit No. 85. 

(Exhibit No. 85 may be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Does the document which you now hold in your hand, which has 
just been made exhibit No. 85, differ from the document which was 
made exhibit No. 84, the one in which you struck out some of the parts 
of the letter which was drafted for your use? 

Secretary Srevens. It is different from the previous draft; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, it may be inserted in the record. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, when did counsel advise you not 
to furnish to the special Mundt subcommittee the information that 
they had requested on Adams ? 

ecretary Stevens. After the draft of letter prepared by the In- 
spector General came up, I naturally took it up with counsel. I would 
not write letters or submit exhibits without talking with counsel. 
That would be somewhere in the area of the 12th or 13th of May. 

The Cuatrman. That is a rollcall in the Senate. Therefore, the 
committee will stand in recess for 15 minutes or until such time 
thereafter as we can return. 

( Brief recess. ) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair will announce that instead of 1 rollcall we had 3, and 
that accounts for our delay in returning. 
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All right, Mr. Counsel, proceed. ; 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, we were discussing the letter which 
was sent up with the list of 28 names, you will remember. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. By whom was the second letter written, the letter 
in —_ the information on Adams was struck from the body of the 
letter 

Secretary Stevens. I think the main body of the letter was pre- 
pared by the Inspector General. I assume that any changes were 
made in my office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then the letter was retyped ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; it is typewritten. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yousigned that letter at that time? 

Secretary Stevens. I think I did sign it. ; 

Mr. Kennepy. This was back on May 11. Was it at that time 
that you made the determination not to furnish the information on 
Adams to the committee ? 

Secretary Stevens. It was about that time that I conferred with 
Mr. Welch, my counsel, in regard to the situation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, you are taking the responsibility for 
not furnishing that information to the committee; are you not? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is not your counsel’s responsibility. He might 
advise you, but you were the one who made the determination not 
to furnish the information to the committee. 

Secretary Stevens. It was on the advice of counsel, on the basis 
that the Peress case was not relevant to the Army-McCarthy hearing, 
and also due to-the fact that John Adams was on the stand that very 
day. Any information that was needed about his part in it could 
have been gotten from him simply by asking him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Nevertheless, we read into the record the fact. that 
the committee was interested to hear from you regarding Adams’ 
participation. Did you inform the committee that you were not going 
to furnish them with the information on Adams because Adams was 
testifying ? 

Secretary Srevens. I followed the advice of my counsel, and my 
testimony ended on the 10th, I believe, Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Adams 
went on on the 11th. I thought that his being on the stand would 
take care of anything n ‘to his connection with the Peress case. 

Mr. Kennepy. You made that pagan, Mr. Secretary. I call 
your attention in to page 922, You made that suggestion to the 
committee, and Senator Mundt specifically rejected it, as did Mr. 
Jenkins, and said that was no reason why you should not also furnish 
Chat SOPs and you stated at that time, “I will do so.” Evi- 

ently —— 
j Secretary Srevens. I don’t think I stated precisely that I would 
0 so. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said to Mr. Jenkins: “I want to cooperate with 
you the very best I can. I will supply any and all information that 
this committee wants just as quickly as I can ibly do so.” 


That referred Maeva wd to the question of whether Adams’ par- 


ticipation in the Peress matter should be furnished along with the 
names of the other people who participated. 
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Secretary Stevens. I think when he was put on the stand within 24 
hours, the question was fully answered. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, that is not the answer to the question. 

Secretary Srevens. I don’t understand, Mr. Kennedy, when you 
had the primary person on the stand to testify with respect to his 
actions, what difference it made or what anything that I might get 
secondhand would have to do with it. 

(Present at this time were Senator McClellan, Jackson, and 
Bender. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, that was not the Peress case that 
was under investigation. That information was being submitted for 
the benefit of the committee, and for that reason your contention 
before the committee that Mr. Adams should be asked about the 
information and that that would be sufficient was rejected by both 
Mr. Jenkins, who was counsel for the committee, and Senator Mundt, 
who was chairman of the committee. 

Nevertheless, as I understand it, you went back to the Pentagon and 
there, after a conference with your counsel, Mr. Welch, decided you 
rr not furnish the information to the committee anyway; is that 
right 

Secretary Stevens. We decided we were not going to put it in cer- 
tainly at that time, with Mr. Adams sitting on the stand testifying. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just decided that you wouldn’t give the com- 
mittee the information that they had requested ? 

Secretary Stevens. It seemed to me that if the committee was inter- 
ested in this question, with Mr. Adams sitting on the stand, they could 
find out anything they wanted to. 


Mr. Kennepy. bring | had decided—I am not going to belabor this 


any further, but they had made the decision, and I call your attention 
again to page 922, and I call your attention to page 916 where it is 
specifically stated that you should furnish the subcommittee, the 
special Mundt subcommittee, with the information on John Adams, 
and that you then made the argument that the committee could ask 
John Adams about it, and it was then rejected and you were told to 
furnish that information yourself. We will go on now. 

Mr. see) ae what did you do after the second letter was written 
and signed? Did you seal that? What was your next step? 

Secretary Stevens. No, I didn’t. I prepared another draft which 
was on the 13th of May, which was the letter which was sent to the 
committee with the list of the 28 names. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you identify this document, please? 

(Document passed to the witness.) 

Secretary Srevens. That is the letter of May 13. 

Mr. Kennepy. That letter does not refer to John Adams at all. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That letter was sent up to the Mundt subcommittee 
together with the 28 names. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

_ Caran, Is that the final letter, the letter which was finally 
sent 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Lat it be made exhibit No. 86. 

(Exhibit No. 86 may be found in the files of the subcommittee.) 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, were you aware that there were two 
individuals admonished for their participation in the Peress matter, 
two Army officials? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, I am aware that there were. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you aware of the fact that neither one of those 
officials-—and they were both officers—names were furnished to the 
special Mundt subcommittee under the title of officers who had an 
active part in the Peress matter ? 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir, I am not familiar with the detail of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Neither one of those officers’ names—Thomas and 
Lt. Col. Samuel Gordon—was furnished to the special Mundt sub- 
committee, as well as Colonel Anders’ name, who was the G-2 officer 
down here in the Department of the Army, Colonel Brown, who was 
G-2 officer up at Camp Kilmer, Colonel Thomas, who was G-2 officer 
at First Army, Captain Kirkland, who handled the forms DD-98 and 
DD-398, General Zwicker, as well as a number of other officers. I 
think that the record shows in addition, as Senator McClellan said, 
that out of the 28 names which were furnished under the title, only 
8 were deemed by the Inspector General of sufficient importance for 
him to interview with regard to the Peress matter. 

When, Mr. Secretary, did you send the letter of May 13 to this 
subcommittee ¢ 

Secretary Srevens The letter of May 13, after it had been pre- 
pared and signed, I gave, as I recall it, to my aide, Colonel Belieu, 
who retained the letter, subject to the advice of Mr. Welch, until I 
would say somewhere along about the 25th of Mav. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it not a fact, Mr. Secretary, that John Adams 
finished testifying on May 24, and that this letter furnishing the names 
was not sent up to the special Mundt subcommittee until after he had 
finished testifying ? 

Secretary Stevens. I can’t testify on that because I don’t know 
exactly when it was received by the committee. I would have guessed 
around the 25th, but I do not know. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the day after John Adams finished testi- 
fying. Can you tell us—— 

Secretary Stevens. I do know this: From the period of May 14 
to 24, there was testimony taken by this committee on only 1 day. 
It was a period of inactivity as far as the committee was concerned. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the explanation of the fact that that 
information or that letter was not sent to the special Mundt subcom- 
mittee prior to that time? 

Secretary Srevens. I don’t know exactly when it arrived, but I 
am sure that Colonel Belieu, if he was the one who delivered it, did 
it in accordance with advice from Mr. Welch. 

Mr, Kennepy. Mr. Jenkins states on the 24th that he still had 
not received the letter, and again requested that the names be fur- 
nished. Then finally, on the 26th of May, he made a statement that 
the letter had aay arrived. 

Was the reason that it was not sent up sooner by the Department 


of the Army, to wait until after John Adams had finished testifying, 
and then to find out or to make the determination of what informa- 
tion should be put in the letter regarding John Adams? 

Secretary Stevens. I would certainly answer that in the negative. 
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Mr. Kennepy. This letter was signed by you, and you don’t know 
why Mr. Welch, or whoever kept it out, kept it for approximately 
10 days before furnishing it to the Mundt subcommittee? ; 

Secretary Srevens. As I say, the committee was inactive during 
most of that period. It took testimony on only 1 day during the 
period May 14 to 24. I think Mr. Welch undoubtedly was looking 
for the proper opportunity to present it. When Mr. Jenkins, as you 
have indicated, raised the question once again on the 24th, I think 
it was probably submitted as a result of that on the 25th. It might 
have been the 26th, Mr. Kennedy. 

Senator McCarrny. Might I say, Mr. Chairman, I marvel at the 
tremendously good memory the Secretary has, that he knows we had 
hearings on only 1 day between the 14th and the 24th. I want to 
compliment you on your excellent memory, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Srevens. Thank you. 

Senator McCarruy. I wish it were as good on other vital matters, 

The Cuarrman. Let us proceed. 

(Present at this time were Senators McClellan, Jackson, Syming- 
ton, McCarthy, and Bender.) 

Senator McCarruy. Would you mind if I break in and ask a couple 
of questions? 

The Cuarrman. Counsel has finished, he says. Proceed, Senator 
McCarthy. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Secretary, you have testified that you 
now recall that you talked to John Adams about the part that he 
played in the honorable discharge of Peress; is that right? 

Socata Stevens. I have testified that John gave me a brief ac- 
count of the thing when I got back and talked with him on the 5th of 
February. We discussed that along with many other things. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me read to you from page 602 of your 
testimony. 

Mr. Brucker. Will you wait just a minute until we get that? 

Senator McCartuy. Yes, certainly. Page 602, and when you are 
geting that, mark page 921, because they both go together. 

Secretary Srevens. Where on page 602? 

Senator McCarruy. On page 602 about three-fourths down the 
page: 

Senator McCarTHy. I will restate it. 

Do you find that? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. You find Secretary Stevens says: 


Will you restate that or let the reporter read it? 
And I said: 


I will restate it. The discharge was ordered, as I recall, sometime around 
January 1 of 1954. It gave Peress 90 days in which to accept the honorable 
discharge. He did not accept it until the day after I wrote you suggesting a 
court-martial in his case. The question is, who arranged for his honorable 
discharge after I had written that letter, which was made public incidentally, 
the day before he got the honorable discharge? Did you find out who was re- 
sponsible for that act? 

Secretary Stevens. No; I did not, Senator, and I expect that will all be in the 
Inspector General's report. 
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In connection with that, I refer you to page 921, also, about one- 
fourth down the page, the second question. Do you have that? 


Senator McCartHy. And did you discuss with him— 
referring to John Adams— 


the ene of who was responsible for the sudden honorable discharge of Mr. 
Peress 

Secretary Stevens. I don’t recall and I think Mr. Adams ought to testify on 
that. He can testify whether or not he had anything to do with it. 


Then I say: 
The question is—— 
And you interrupted and said: 
I wasn’t here at the time and I don’t know. 


Mr. Secretary, now you say you do know that you talked to him 
about this. I would like to ask you a simple question. Why did you 
not tell us that when you were hate the Mundt committee? Why 
did you try to deceive the committee then ? 

Secretary Stevens. I object violently to your suggestion that I at- 
tempted to deceive the committee. I did no such thing. 

Senator McCarruy. Would you call this a truthful statement? 

Secretary Srevens. I sat here day after day and told you the truth 
to the best of my ability. 

Senator McCarruy. Would you call this truthful when it is directly 
contrary to what you tell us today ? 

Secretary Srevens. I certainly call it truthful to the best of my 
ability. In other words, Mr. Adams and I had a conference of some- 
thing over an hour in which a great many different subjects were 
mentioned, and that was oneofthem. But I had no detail with respect 
to it. I didn’t know the facts and couldn’t have testified. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you mean that you did not remember at 
that time, as you said, “I don’t recall,” but something has happened 
since then to make you recall? 

Secretary Stevens. I don’t mean that. 

Senator ee umeey, What do you mean, then? You said then, “I 
don’t recall.” 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator McCarruy. You say now you do recall. What happened 
to make you recall in the meantime? Was it the fact that John Adams 
testified this morning that he had that conversation with you? 

Secretary Stevens. That is a fact; he did. 

Senator McCarruy. Is that the thing that made you recall it? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 

Senator McCartuy: What did, then? 

Secretary Stevens. Senator, I think you will find all through here 
I tried to get you to call John Adams to testify with respect to what 
he had'to fio with the thing. I had a very limited knowledge of what 
had happened, because I had that one conference with John Adams 
at that time, and we covered a great many different subjects. I had 
no detail with respect to it. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. oe do you remember my question 
now? You said today that you recall that Adams told you about this. 
When you appeared batons the Mundt committee you said, “I don’t . 
recall.” My question was, what has happened to make you recall 
between that date and today? 
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Secretary SrevENs. May I consult with counsel? 

Senator McCarrny. Certainly. 

(Secretary Stevens conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator McCarruy. Will you have the record show that Mr. Stey- 
ps . consulting with counsel now to find out what made him recall 
this 

The Cuarrman, All right, Mr. Secretary, let us proceed. 

Mr. Brucker. What was said there while we were talking? 

Senator McCarruy. I said, will you have the record show that Mr. 
Stevens is consulting with counsel. 

Secretary Srevens. Isn’t that all right? 

Mr. Brucker. Just a minute. 

Senator McCartrny. Your counsel—— 

Mr. Brucker. If you make any remarks while we are conferring 
from now on, I am going to hold up the conferring until you get 
through with your remarks. We have a right, if we are dilating. 
to confer without your making any comment on the record. 

Senator McCartuy. Do you want to know what I said? 

The CHAamman. Just a moment. We can get into these hassles and 
stay here for a month or two. Let’s p with the questioning of 
the witness. 

Senator McCarrnuy. I think, Mr. Chairman, he is entitled to know 
what I said while he was conferring. 

The Cuarrman. All right, let us have the reporter read it, and at 
the conclusion of that we are going to proceed with the witness. 

(Whereupon, the reporter read the remarks referred to as follows :) 

Senator McCarrHy. Will you have the record show that Mr. Stevens is con- 
sulting with counsel now to find out what made him recall this. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Stevens, do you know, after consulting 
with counsel, what made you recall this very important fact? 

Secretary Srevens. I assume that I must have discussed the mat- 
ter with Mr. Adams. 

Senator McCarry. You assume you did? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. You demonstrated a wonderful memory here 
a minute ago. Do you know whether you did or not? 

Secretary Srevens. I did on the fifth, and of course I did many 
times subsequently. 

Senator McCarruy. No, I am afraid you don’t follow me. When 
you appeared before the committee on May 10, you were asked whether 
or not you had discussed this with Adams. You said, “I don’t recall.” 
Now today you do recall. You say, “Yes, I discussed it with Adams.” 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. The question is, What made you recall it be- 
tween May 10 and sous 

Secretary Srevens. I think that my memory was undoubtedly re- 
freshed by discussing this thing with Mr. Adams. 

Senator McCarruy. It was undoubtedly refreshed? Was it or not? 

Secretary Stevens. It was undoubtedly refreshed. 

Senator MoCarruy. Do you remember whether you discussed it 
with Adams? 

Secretary Strrvens. Yes, I did discuss it with him, 

Senator McCarruy. And he told you that he had discussed this 
with you previously, is that it? 
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Secretary Stevens. I talked with Mr. Adams and he refreshed my 
memory in connection with this. 

Senator McCarruy. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman, Any further questions by any member of the com- 
mittee? Senator Bender? 

Senator Benver. I would like to emphasize or at least clear the at- 
mosphere in connection with your position in this whole case. 

From the Congressional Directory I have your pedigree, and I find 
that you were in the Army in the Hirst World War, in the artillery, 
and that you had considerable experience in the Army before vou be- 
came Secretary of the Army. That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, it is, Senator. 

Senator Benper. You have a very strong feeling about the Army ? 

Secretary Stevens. Very strong. Ido. I think it is a wonderful 
army. 

Senator Benper. You feel, as a result of your close association with 
the Army, that any reflection on any part of the Army is something 
that coneerns you ? 

ntsc wma Pie elem Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Or upon the Secretary. 

Senator Benner. Under the circumstances, you feel that if any one 


of your officers is in any kind of difficulty, it is your concern. 
ecretary Stevens. Yes, sir—providing that doesn’t involve col- 
lusion or subversion or communism, 
Senator Benper. As a former serviceman yourself, and as a man 
who has served in the United States Army and as Secretary of the 
Army, you would not condone any subversion or any coverup for any 


subversives ? 

Secretary Stevens. I would positively not do so. 

Senator Benver. If there is any inefficiency in the Armed Forces, 
insofar as you are concerned you want it revealed; is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; and I hope to improve it. 

Senator Benper. You have no order from your superior, the Presi- 
dent, to do anything except reveal whatever mistakes were made? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Senator Benpver. Under the circumstances, of course, you have en- 
deavored here and in the previous hearing to reveal whatever mistakes 
have been made. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Benper. You are not covering up for anyone? 

Secretary Stevens. Positively not. I think that the witnesses who 
have appeared before this committee in the last 10 days and the work 
of the committee in this hearing can say better than I can that there 
has been no covering up 

Senator Benper. eon have respect for this committee and for the 
committee that Senator McCarthy headed, in their pursuit of sub- 
versives and pursuit of fifth-amendment characters in the Army or 
outside of the Army? 

Secretary Stevens. I have the utmost respect for this committee. 

Senator Benprr. You have no quarrel at the moment with Senator 
McCarthy ? 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir. 

Senator Benprr. You have respect for him ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. [ Laughter. |} 
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Senator McCarruy. Thank you. I thought you might take the 
fifth amendment on that. 

Secretary Stevens. No. I respect all Senators, sir. 

I would like, if I may, too, in connection with this matter of com- 
munism, to point out that on my very first day in office, February 4, 
1953, I wrote a memorandum to the Chief of Staff and I said that 
1 want to get into the matter of all security and loyalty cases. I 
want to know how we keep this kind of people out of the Army, and 
I want to know how we find any who might be in and proceed to get 
them out. That was on my very first day. I was briefed thoroughly 
on that subject 2 days later. 

Senator Benper. Is it your opinion that because of the manner in 
which this Peress case was handled by certain members of your staff, 
that these 28 officers or some of them were derelict in not handling 
this matter as expeditiously as possible? 

Secretary Stevens. I think there were some very bad mistakes 
made, Senator, in the handling of the Peress case; very bad. It re- 
minds me, however, of the fact that 17 million men have gone into 
this Army and through this Army during the course of the past 
15 years, and that is the most stupendous job of personnel adminis- 
tration. I would just like to take this opportunity of mentioning 
what those millions of boys have done for us in the way of winning 
wars, and not let the mistakes in one case get our vision out of 
perspective. 

Senator Brenper. You, too, were handicapped some because of a 
lack of congressional action and, as a result of the congressional 
action which was taken in, I think, June of 1953—I might be mistaken 
as to the month—the manner in which these cases are handled has 
improved ; is that correct ? 

Secretary Stevens. Congressional action in respect of the Doctors 
Draft Act, you mean ? 

Senator Benper. Yes. 

Secretary Stevens. That was a very complicating factor, because it 
was an absolutely unique piece of legislation in our military history. 
The fact that it was superimposed on our existing personnel system 
and was not integrated properly with it caused us a great deal of our 
trouble in the Peress case. 

(At this point Senator Mundt entered the room.) 

Senator Benpver. Again I want to emphasize that you have no quar- 
rel, to the slightest degree, with any member of this committee or of 
Senator MeCarth ’*s committee, or with Senator McCarthy, in their 
pursuit of subversives or in their effort to get at the truth and the facts 
pertaining to this case or any other case? 

Secretary Stevens. None whatever. We want the facts in this and 
all other cases. 

Senator Benver. Do you feel now that with a little more patience on 
the part of some of your staff and possibly some of the congressional 
committee staff, possibly this matter might have been resolved much 
more readily and much more quickly, and as a result of that misunder- 
standing possibly this thing has dragged on as it has most obviously, 
and everyone is aware of how expensive this has been and how much 
time has been consumed by people who were important in govern- 
mental affairs, as a result of these misunderstandings? 
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Secretary Stevens. Senator, I don’t know. I don’t know that I can 
answer that question yes or no, because a great deal of the trouble in 
this connection was caused, in my view, the treatment that was 
accorded General Zwicker on the 18th of February 1954. That was 
at the root of a lot of the trouble. 

(Secretary Stevens conferred with his counsel.) 

The Cuarrman,. Any further questions? 

Secretary Stevens. Maybe I misunderstood the question, Senator. 
If it is a matter of: Can these mistakes which have taken place in the 
Peress case, which we have frankly admitted for well over a year, be 
eliminated or the system improved by good work between my staff 
and the staff of this committee, I think that would have been very 
helpful. I am not sure that I understood your question in the first 
instance. 

Senator Benver. On the other hand, it might prove a blessing in 
disguise to have had this whole thing aired and an improvement in 
the service resulting therefrom. 

Secreta, Seat Yes, sir. 

Senator Benner. That is all. 

Senator McCarruy. May I have just 1 or 2 questions? 

The Cuatrman. All right, Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarrtry. Mr. Stevens, I have been somewhat disturbed 
by your refusal to give the IG report to this committee, especially in 
view of the fact that you promised you would make that report avail- 
able at that rather famous chicken dinner. I understand you made it 
available for about an hour or so to Mr. Kennedy and other staff mem- 
bers, and then withdrew it. 

Can you tell us why you feel that this committee cannot see that 
report? Do you feel it would endanger the national security if you 
did? 

Senator Stevens. I never promised to supply the IG report, Sena- 
tor McCarthy. 

Senator McCarrnry. Now will you answer the question ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir, I am answering the question, because 
you referred to the famous chicken dinner, and I have a copy of the 
agreement in front of me, and it says nothing whatever about making 
the IG report available, and I did not at that time or any other time 
agree to submit the IG report. 

Senator McCartuy. Could I see that agreement? 

Document passed to Senator McCarthy. 
nator Motkwrarr: While that is being brought around, I wonder 
if you could tell us whether or not you feel it would endanger the 
national security if you were to make that IG report available? 

Secretary Srevens. I feel that anything that tends to break down 
the investigative process of the Government, such as the FBI or the 
Army or the Navy or the Air Force, will, in the final analysis, endanger 
the security of the country. 

Senator McCarruy. Is there anything in this report specifically 
which would endanger the national security, or is it your answer that 
you feel that any IG report which was made available would ultimately 
endanger the national security ? 

Secretary Srevens. I would like to turn this over to the General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense. 

The Cuamrman. No. You are the witness. 
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Senator McCarry. You are the witness, 

The Cuamman. Let the Chair ask you this: Do you realize and 
recognize that under the law you do have the authority as Secretary 
of the Army to make it available? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; I do not think I do, and that is why I 
want to turn it over to the General Counsel of the Department of 
Defense. 

The Cuarrman. You answer for yourself, and then—— 

Secretary Stevens. I can’t answer on the legal side, because I am 
not a lawyer. 

The Cuarrman, I asked you At ee felt or if you knew. You say 
you do not. That is all I wanted. I just wanted to get your own 
Judgment about it. 

Secretary Stevens. My own view is that I cannot turn it over. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Senator McCartuy. Would that be true of any IG report? 

Secretary Stevens. It would be true of any IG report where there 
was a security connotation, loyalty. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, you feel if there is not security 
involved, you can freely make IG reports available? 

Secretary Stevens. No; I do not. 

Senator McCarrny. Do you feel you cannot make them available 
if there is not security involved ? 

Secretary Stevens. As a general proposition, Senator McCarthy, I 
don’t feel that IG reports should ever be made available. 

Senator McCartuy. I notice you were very, very eager to make the 
IG report, a very detailed report, on David Schine and who shined 
Schine’s shoes, available to the Mundt committee, but when you get 
into the question of trying to find out who promoted this Communist, 
we don’t know yet. 

We were trying to find out who promoted this Communist, and 
you clamped the lid down. You clamped it down at an odd time, too, 
“ the staff was looking at the report and discussing certain phases 
of it. 

Secretary Stevens. I didn’t clamp any lid down. 

Senator McCartny. Let me finish. 

Secretary Stevens. Just a minute, Senator. I didn’t clamp any lid 
down at any time. I want that understood. 

Senator McCarrny. Let.me finish my question. 

The Cuarrman. Restate the question, and the Chair will see about it. 

Senator McCarruy. Will you read as far as I went when I was 
interrupted ? 

Mr. pecan: Mr, Chairman, about that interruption, the Senator 
does let his voice drop, just as he has done several times with others— 
wait a minute—and then immediately after you start—— 

The CuarrmMan. Wait a minute, now. 

Mr. Brucker. Immediately after-—— 

The Cuamman. Will you respect the Chair? 

Mr. Brucker. I certainly will. 

The Cuamman, All right, sir. 

Now proceed and ask the Chair any question you care to. 

Mr. Brucker. Mr. Chairman, I say that several times Senator 
McCarthy will do the same thing—he will let his voice fall and stop, 
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and we have the way of believing that he is through. The Senator 
did it. 

The Cuarrman, Allright. Be careful. 

Mr. Brucker. The Secretary started to answer, and then he is 
charged with breaking him up. I suggest that the Secretary be 
allowed to answer the question. 

The Cuatrman. All right. The Chair will try to give it a little 
more attention, and I will determine when the Senator has concluded 
his question, and then I will direct the Secretary to answer. If it 
takes that procedure to conduct this in an orderly manner, we are 
going to do it that ay 
~ Proceed, Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarruy. I wonder if you would read the question as 
far as I was. 

(Whereupon, the question was read by the reporter as follows :) 

We were trying to find out who promoted this Communist, and you clamped 
the lid down. You clamped it down at an odd time, too, after the staff was 
looking at the report and discussing certain phases of it. 

The Cuarrman. Now proceed, Senator, to the conclusion of the 
question. 

Secretary Stevens. May I answer that? 

The CHatrMan. Let the Senator proceed to the conclusion of his 
question, and then the Chair will recognize the witness to answer. 

Senator McCarruy. Will you tell us, Mr. Secretary, why, No. 1, 
you clamped the lid down so they could not see the report, and why 
you did it at that particular time? Had the law changed in the hour 
that they were in the office studying it? Had you been advised by 
someone not to let. them see it? Just, what happened ? 

The Cuamman. Wait a minute. 

Secretary Stevens. There are 3 or 4 questions in 1. 

The Cuarrman, Has the Senator concluded ? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Secretary, you may answer, 

Secretary Stevens. There are at least four questions in that one, 
and I would like to take them one at a time. 

The CuarrmMan. You may. Proceed. 

Secretary Stevens. What are they? [Laughter.] 

The Cuarrman. All right, let’s have order now. Let’s proceed and 
conclude with this witness. 

You may answer the questions one at a time, or all in one if you can. 
Your choice. 

Secretary Stevens. One at a time, please, sir. 

The Cuarmman, All right. Proceed. 

Secretary Srevens. What is the first one? 

The Cuarrman. Read the first one to him, Mr. Reporter. 

As he reads, if you reach the point where you are ready to answer, 
you so indicate, 

( Whereupon, the portion of the question referred to was read by the 
reporter as follows . 

Senator McCarrnuy. Will you tell us, Mr. Secretary, why, No. 1, you clamped 


the lid down so they could not see the report, and why you did it at that 
particular time? 


The Cuatrman. Can you answer that? 
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Secretary Stevens. My answer to that is that I never clamped the 
lid down at any time, and that if the Senator will refer to my testimony 
on page 886 of the Army-McCarthy hearing he will find at the bottom 
of the page the following: 

Secretary Stevens. We don’t submit the Inspector General reports. We will 
give you the pertinent information that I mean to give you and that we can give 
you, but we do not submit the report. 

The Cuarrman. I think, Mr. er er tee am trying to be helpful— 
that the Senator’s question refers to the Inspector General’s report 
that was turned over to the staff of this committee for inspection and 
later withdrawn. That is what he means by “clamping the lid down” 
after you had released the report for inspection. 

Secretary Stevens. Mr. Chairman, I never turned that report over. 
That was done without my knowledge. 

Senator McCarrny. Who was responsible, then, for turning it over 
and, if you don’t like the words “clamping the lid down,” then 
withdrawing it? 

Secretary Srevens. The Judge Advocate General. 

Senator McCartruy. Do you know what caused him to change his 
mind ? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you know what caused the change in 
direction ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, I do. 

Senator McCarruy. What did? 

Secretary Srevens. I considered that it was not legal to make the 
Inspector General’s report available, so I told the Inspector General 
he must retrieve the report—I mean the Judge Advocate General that 
he must retrieve the report. 

Senator McCarruy. Can you tell us, Mr. Secretary, why in the 
case of Schine, on which they spent a vast amount of time, you made 
the report readily available, when in this case, which was much more 
important, you say that we cannot see the reports ? 

Secretary Stevens. That was an entirely different situation. Only 
a portion of the report was made available, and it was not a case 
where there was a loyalty or security connotation. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you think that this report in and of itself, 
if made available to the committee, would in any way endanger the 
national] security? In other words, if we got the information about 
who promoted this Communist, why he was promoted, the entire 
report, do you think that this report in and of itself would in any 
way endanger the national security ? 

Secretary Stevens. I have already answered that once, Senator. 

The Caamman. Answer it again, and let’s move along right fast. 
Do you or not? 

Senator McCarrny. This report alone. 

Secretary Stevens. Any tendency to break down the investigative 
process of the United States Government, either through its FBI 
or the Army or the Navy or the Air Force investigative departments, 
will have a tendency to affect the security of the United States. I 
definitely do. 

The oanmin: Do you apply what you have said to this specific 
report 
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Secretary. Srevens. Yes, sir. I apply it to all Inspector General's 
reports 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Secretary Stevens. Of a loyalty or security nature. 

Senator McCarrnry. You have repeatedly volunteered the sugges 
tion that General Zwicker had been mistreated. I would like to ask 
you this question: If the testimony shows that one conversation that 
Zwicker had was monitored so that 2 people can swear to what was 
in that telephone conversation, if the testimony shows that he per- 
jured hinieelf about 10 or 12 times, according to the testimony of 2 
witnesses, would you recommend that his case be referred to the 
Justice Department? 

Mr. Brucker. Mr. Chairman, that certainly is an impossible ques- 
tion. I have heard several, but I would like to have you pass on that 
question. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman, the answer is either “Yes” or 
“No.” 

The Cramman. What is the concluding part of it? 

Secretary Stevens. There are too many if’s in it for me. 

The Cuamman. I know what the if’s are. 

Mr. Brucker. It involves a legal question. 

Senator McCartuy. The question is, would he suggest that. it be 
referred to the Justice Department, or would he take any other action 
against the officer. 

The CuArman. J] think you may answer that. I know how I would 
answer it. I hope you know. 

Secretary Stevens. I would like to have it read. 

The Cuareman. All right, read it back. 

(Whereupon, the question was read by the reporter as follows:) 

Senator McCartuy. You have repeatedly volunteered the suggestion that 
General Zwicker had been mistreated. I would like to ask you this question: 
If the testimony shows that one conversation that Zwicker had was monitored 
so that 2 people can swear to what was in that telephone conversation, if the 
testimony shows that he perjured himself about 10 or 12 times, according to 
the testimony of 2 witnesses, would you recommend that his case be referred to 
the Justice Depattment? 

Secretary Stevens. I think that is entirely too hypothetical a ques- 
tion for me. 

The Cuarman. You think you cannot answer it? 

Secretary Stevens. I do not. 

The Cuarmman. Proceed. . 

Senator McCarruy. You mean you don’t know that you would take 
action against an officer who perjured himself 10 or 12 times? 

Secretary Stevens. I am not going to assume that General Zwicker 
perjured himself. 

enator McCartny. Let’s say John Jones and not Zwicker. 

Secretary Stevens. I am not going into hypothetical questions. 
Stick to the facts. 

Senator McCarrny. I am going to ask the Chair to order you. 
You are the Secretary of the Army and you should know how you feel 
about perjury. You should have some idea about whether you would 
punish an officer who perjures himself. We are entitled to know that. 

Mr. Brucker. Ask your question. 
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The Cuatrman. Let the Chair help you and see if we can untangle 
this one. If you found that one of your officers had committed per- 
jury, would you take any action? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Srevens. Definitely. 

The Cuarrman. That is all you need to say. 

Proceed. 

Senator McCarruy. I think this tooth-pulling job is too tedious. 
[ will desist. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions by any member of the com- 
mittee ? 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. I would like to devote our attention a little bit to 
the future, hoping that out of this long and tortuous series of hearings 
we can get as much assurance as possible in the record that this type 
of thing is not going to occur again. 

In that connection, I have been studying rather carefully the changes 
in Army procedures after the Peress action, which were submitted 
before I came to the committee room, but I presume, Mr. Secretary, 
you submitted that. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to ask you one clarifying question 
concerning the statement at the bottom of page 3: 

If the member of the Reserve component who has been involuntarily ordered 
to active duty returns DD form 98 prior to his reporting for active duty he will 
still be ordered to active duty even though he fails or refuses to accomplish the 
form in its entirety— 
et cetera. 

Then parenthetically it says: 

This provision is necessary to prevent individuals from avoiding their duty 
to serve merely by qualifying their loyalty forms. 

I recognize the problem that Communists in the country do present 
te the Armed Forces, whether you are going to draft*them. We do 
not want to give them the right of a conscientious objector, certainly. 
I want to be reassured, if possible, that that does not imply in any way, 
shape, or form that they are going to be commissioned. 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; it does not, 

Senator Munpr. It simply means they would have to serve as non- 
commissioned officers ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. They would have to serve under surveillance 
and an investigation would be made. , 

Senator Munpr. If they were known to be Communists or if they 
had taken the fifth amendment, as I take it, under any circumstances 
they would not be commissioned ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Do I understand, Mr. Secretary, that the former 
Army Personnel Board still functions, but it has been renamed to be 
called the Army Review Board ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Other than that, it still has approximately the same 
frinction, I presume, which it had formerly. 
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Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to ask a question or two about that, 
because in our perusal of this case it seems that that was one of the 
loopholes which certainly existed at the time of the Peress case. It 
seems to me that at the time you had the Peress case, you had a Review 
Board which did not review, you had a recorder who said he did not 
record, and you had a screening process which certainly did not screen. 
Because of that you have made these commendable changes, but I am 
wondering what changes specifically you have made about the opera- 
tion of the Review Board, which told us it operated in such a lacka- 
daisical form that it kept no records and made no minutes of what 
transpired. Has that loophole been plugged up? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; it has been plugged. I was very inter- 
ested in the testimony that came out here day before yesterday, that 
when the recorder finally put down the opinion in his own language, 
it was indicated, those who had made the opinion maybe didn’t even 
see it. I checked immediately on that, and I found that we had cor- 
rected all of that; that the recorder puts it into final form, and it then 
goes back to the three people who made the decision, is read by them 
and, if approved, signed by them. 

I said, “Is this a matter of custom now, or is it in writing as a part 
of a rule and regulation that it must be done that way?” They said 
they are carrying that on as a matter of policy and custom. I said, 
“I want it issued,” and yesterday within 24 hours after we heard about 
this point, a written order was issued to the effect that that is the way 
it will be done. 

Senator Munpr. Very good. That is what I meant by review 
boards which did not review. 

Now, about the recorder who did not record or the minutes which 
they said they failed to keep, have you some kind of order or policy 
now so there is some written memorandum or notation of minutes 
made so if you have occasion to review it, you have something to 
review ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; right on the docket itself, and in- 
itialed by all the members. 

Senator Munpr. That would go not only for the written opinion, 
but for the discussion of the evidence, and so forth? 

ee Yes, right on the docket. 

Senator Munpr. I have no further questions. 

The Caarmman. Mr. Secretary, the Chair wanted to ask you two 
questions. 

With respect to these letters of admonition that were sent out, 
did you know about them? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, I knew about them later. 

The Ree You were not consulted about sending out the 
etters 

Secretary Srevens. I told the Chief of Staff that I wanted him to 
look into this whole matter and see whether or not the admonitions 
were indicated. 

it CHAIRMAN. You did not know about it until after they were 
sent 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 
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The CHarmman. You did not know that they were sent to, those 
who had no responsibility for the things they were admonished about ? 
You did not know that until these hearings? 

Secretary Stevens. I have to adopt your premise, sir. I would 
like to have the privilege, if I may, of looking into the facts. 

The Cuatrman. The record has been made. We have already made 
the record here. You may look at that. 

One other question. I want to ask you about this document, exhibit 
Sl, the one to which Senator Mundt has just been referring, and ask 
you, Mr. Secretary, if these are all of the corrective measures that 
you have taken. 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir. These are the most important ones, 
There have been many others of lesser importance. 

The CHamman. Many others of lesser importance / 

Secretary Stevens. Right. 

The CHamman. These are the substantial ones, as you term them ? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Are you now convinced that another Peress case 
could not oceur under your present regulations ? 

Secretary Srevens. I feel confident that that is the case, Senator, 
but I certainly would welcome any suggestion from this committee or 
the staff as to how we can make it more airtight if it is possible to do so, 

The Cuarrman. We will try to do that when we go through this 
record, if there is anything indicated. 

One of the purposes is to try to find these discrepancies or these 
inefficiencies and get them corrected. 

I wanted to ask you further: As Secretary of the Army, are you 
now prepared to express an opinion as to how long it would take 
to get a subversive or a security risk, such as the Peress case was, 
out of the Army after it came to the attention of any responsible 
officer? In other words, it took about 9 months or longer to get Peress 
out after it was known. How long would it take you now to get 
another Peress out of the Army if you have one in there? 

Secretary Srevens. I think, if the facts are established and we know 
he is that, we can get him out awfully fast. 

The Cuamman. What is “awfully fast”? I think the country is 
interested in knowing. 

Secretary Stevens. Within 30 days if we have the facts. On the 
other hand, if-we have a field investigation to make of de ry 
information, which must be proved, that, ofcourse, is a*muth longer 
investigative process. 

The CHairMan. But where it is once established—let us say as it 
was established in this case after the Inspector General’s report, as it 
was established in the First Army that Peress was a security risk— 
I think that was established along about April when that was con- 
cluded, was it not? 

Secretary Srevens. A security risk. 

The Cuarmman. As a security risk. Then it took them until Feb- 
ruary 2, I believe, to get him out of the service. 

What I am concerned about is, Have you taken the steps now that 
are necessary and are you sure that under your rules and procedures 
and directives now you could get a case like that—a person like that— 
out of the service quicker? 
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Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. We can get them out much quicker. 
I am not satisfied, Senator, with the speed that I think we probably 
would achieve doing it today. I thinke that can be still further im- 

roved upon, and it is my intention to pursue that relentlessly. We 
a to get that down to as short a time as we can. 

The CHarmman. Let me ask you about another practice or policy 
that prevailed at that time. Do you take any more in the service— 
commission any more officers and put them on active duty—until you 
have had them complete their Forms 390, 98, 98—A, and 398? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; we do not take them. 

The Cuatrman. You have stopped that practice? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. You have taken the precaution now to know what 
they are and what is in their record before you ever commission them 
or place them on active duty; is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That has been corrected ¢ 

Senator Munpr. In that connection, Mr. Chairman——— 

The Cuamman. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. Trying to relate the hypothetical case as closely 
as we can to the Peress case, No. 1, I understand that a Peress case 
could not get commissioned now because you check on them first and 
we would not have that difficulty. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. If you had the difficulty of getting rid of one, it 
would take 30 days, and it would be because some derogatory infor- 
mation developed about some present officer who had been commis- 
sioned previously, and your sirdlahien is how to get rid of him after you 
develop the derogatory information. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; it might take a considerable period of 
time to make the field investigation, but, having done that, then we 
could get rid of him fast. 

Senator Munpr. Having the officer under suspicion, let us say, and 
he is called before some board or commission or some officer or fills 
out an interrogatory, however you determine it, and he takes the fifth 
amendment, then I assume that taking the fifth amendment would be 
sufficient evidence, as far as you are concerned, to get him out of his 
official rank. Woud it still take 30 days from that time on? Say here 
is an officer that you have presently working for you. 

Secretary Stevens. We would put him on inactive duty at once, 
and then make the investigation, Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpt. The point I am trying to make is, in the course of 
investigation at the time he takes the fifth amendment about ques- 
tions concerning loyalty and communism, from that point on what 
happens to him? Is that in itself, in the opinion of the Army now, 
sufficient to take the necessary steps to get rid of him; and if so, how 
long does it take to do it? 

I am not talking about any other information, just the fact that he 
takes the fifth amendment on questions dealing with espionage, sub- 
version, and Communist association. 

Secretary Stevens. Could I have that read, Senator? 

Senator Munor. I will repeat it. It would be easier. 

We are taking a man who is presently in office. There is no reason 
to assume he is anything but a good, loved citizen. Derogatory in- 
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formation develops about him and he then is asked questions under 
oath, one of which would be, I presume, “Are you now or have you 
ever been a member of the Communist Party?” On that he takes re- 
course to the fifth amendment. 

Is that recourse to the fifth amendment sufficient to activate the 
machinery for getting rid of him, and how long does it take after he 
takes that course? 

Secretary Stevens. That is certainly sufficient to activate the ma- 
chinery, and we would take him off active duty and start an investi- 
gation. That would be a field investigation, which we would complete 
as soon as we could, which I have said takes some time, and I hope we 
can cut down the length of time involved. 

Senator Munpr. The point that disturbs me, which I do not under- 
stand, is why do you need a field investigation after the officer has 
been called in and asked, “Have you ever been a spy? Have you ever 
been a Communist?” and he takes recourse to the fifth amendment? 
I should think that would be enough to warrant your getting rid of 
him as an officer, regardless of the field investigation. 

Secretary Srevens. We are getting a little bit complicated here, 
perhaps. 

Senator Munpr. Let’s keep it as simple as we can. Is the fact that 
an officer refuses to answer the question and takes the protection on 
the fifth amendment when he is asked whether he is a Communist or 
has been a Communist or espionage agent, if he refuses to answer and 
says, “Under the fifth amendment I don’t have to,” is that step in 
itself sufficient to justify, in the opinion of the Army, his removal as 
an officer ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. I thought I said that before. 

Secretary Stevens. In other words, all of our officers have to sign 
the loyalty pledge. 

Senator Munpr. That is right. Having done that, then I am won- 
dering how fast the machinery works after he himself has refused 
to answer the questions under the fifth amendment, how long it then 
takes to get rid of him. 

Secretary Srevens. I think it depends on each individual case, but 
I would hope that we would handle any of them within a period of 
90 days. 

Senger Munpr. What other steps are necessary under the present 
setup, Mr. Secretary or Governor Brucker, either one, to get rid of 
him after he has condemned himself in that fashion ? 

Secretary Stevens. Do you want to answer? 

Senator Munpr. It is perfectly all right if you would rather have 
the Governor answer the question. I am just seeking the informa- 
tion. 

Secretary Srevens. He would have to appear before a board. He 
would be entitled to counsel. There would be a hearing. It would 
take a little while to do it. 

Senator Munpr. At the time he made the statement, he would be 
put on the inactive list and placed under surveillance immediately ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right, immediately. 

The Cuamman. Did you answer what kind of discharge he would 
receive ¢ 
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Secretary Srevens. It would be under other than honorable con- 
ditions. 

The Cuareman. It would be under other than honorable conditions 
He would not get out like Peress did. 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair directs the chief counsel to insert in the 
record at the appropriate place or at this point the report of the 
Army-McCarthy hearings the days that it was in session from May 
13 to May 25, inclusive. 

(The deith referred to above are as follows: May 13, 14, 17, 24, and 
25, 1954.) 

The Cuarmman. I believe Mr. Juliana has a question. Mr. Juliana, 
you may proceed, and then I have two matters I wish to take up 
with Governor Brucker before we adjourn. 

Mr. Jutrana. Mr. Secretary, you returned to this country on or 
about February 3, is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Jutrana. Do you recall where you were January 30 and 31¢ 

Secretary Stevens. On the 30th and 31st, 1 was en route across the 
Pacific, I believe. 

Mr. JuniAna. How about February 1 and February 2? 

Secretary Srevens. I think that we made a stop of about 20 hours 
at Honolulu, and then came on to California. 

Mr. Juutana. From January 30 until you returned to Washing- 
ton, did anyone from the Pentagon contact you in any way? 

Secretary Stevens. You mean about the Peress case ? 

Mr. Jutiana. About the Peress case. 

Secretary Stevens. As I said, Mr. Haskins came to California and 
boarded the plane during the night of February 2. 

Mr. Jut1ana. Did John Adams telephone you from Washington 
on any of those days concerning the Peress case? 

Secretary Stevens. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Juutana. Did you receive any wire or any communication 
whatsoever from John Adams between January 30 and February 3 
concerning the Peress case ? 

Secretary Srevens. I don’t recall it, Mr. Juliana. I don’t think 
so. I was traveling pretty fast by plane, and I had a number of mili- 
tary messages received to which I was devoting my attention, but I 
don’t recall any message with respect to Peress. 

The first awareness that I had of Peress was Senator McCarthy’s 
letter of February 1 which came aboard the plane during the night of 
February 2, and which I read during the course of the next day and 
chatted with Mr. Haskins about while en route to Washington. 

Mr. Jowiana. Thank you. That is all. 

The CratrmMan. Mr. Secretary, thank you very much, 

We will remain in session for a moment. I wish te take up a mat- 
ter or two with Governor Brucker. 

Governor, there was some discussion here this morning with refer- 
ance to Form 390. The staff did not have anything in our files regard- 
ing it. Do you have something? 

Mr. Brucker. Mr. Chairman, I have here a memorandum which 
covers the matter, which has been prepared, addressed to me, “Sub- 
ject: Peress’ Form 390.” It contains three paragraphs, and I hand 
it up to the Chair. 
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(Document passed to the chairman.) 

The Cuairman. We will not take time to read it into the record. 
It will be made exhibit No. 87. 

(Exhibit No. 87 appears in the appendix on p. 513.) 

There is one other thing, Governor, which I would like to take u 
with you as General Counsel for the Department of Defense, as this 
is a legal question. Is there any administrative action that the Army 
can take to revoke the honorable discharge which was given Peress? 

Mr. Brucker. Mr. Chairman, we have had that question legally 
reviewed, and it is our opinion that we cannot revoke the honorable 
discharge of Irving Peress as a legal matter. 

The Cuarrman. Then possibly another avenue should be explored, 
and that is whether it can be done by legislative act. I do not know, 
myself, but I am wondering what the effect of it would be. 

Mr. Brucker. Mr. Chairman, the same review that we made of it 
would lead me to believe that it could not be done there, either; that 
it would be in the nature of a bill of attainder. We have gone into 
the question, and I would be glad to work with the chief counsel of 
the committee and turn over our papers so he may review them, if he 
would like. 

The Cuamman. Would you beso kind as to dothat, Governor? We 
would like to have it, because I want to know. I want to follow this 
thing, while we are in it, I hope to the end of it. 

Mr. Brucker. Very well. 

The Cuarrman. If there is any other action indicated that possibl 
could be taken, I think this committee would want to recommend tach 
action, either administratively or possibly legislatively. 

Mr. Brucker. I found that the judge advocate general had passed 
on the question before I came, but nevertheless this study was made 
independently, and you shall have the results of it. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brucker. May I request something? 

Senator Munpr. In your study of the possibility of taking some 
retroactive action against the honorable discharge of Peress, did you 
find anything at all in the statutory provisions which empowered the 
Army or the Department of Defense to take action against an officer 
who gets his commission fraudulently and then gets an honorable dis- 
charge before the fraudulency is discovered ¢ 

Mr. Brucker. Yes, and that is comprehended by title 18, section 
1001. That is a matter to which we have given attention, and if there 
is sufficient evidence of that, the Department of Justice would be very 
glad to get it. We have been in touch with the Department of Justice 
upon at least four occasions in that regard, to review the matter, and 
this opinion which was sent over to the committee under date of Feb- 
ruary 9, which the chairman has, and which I was going to ask be 
put in the record, is the up-to-date information that we found out 
about that. I know that the Department of Justice is not at all 
through with its investigation, and in the future if anything turns 
up, the Department of Funtice is anxious to get further information 


about it. We are also, Senator, in touch with them about it. 
Senator Munpt. Did you “st you had an opinion from the Justice 


Department or the Attorney General based on the tentative studies 


up to date? 
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Mr. Brucker. The chairman has that opinion, dated I think Febru- 
ary 9, and we have a counterpart, because the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army asked for the same opinion from the Attorney 
General, and I understand that the counterparts were delivered simul- 
taneously. I would not suggest putting this one in, because the chair- 
man has the opinion. 

Senator Munpr. Is the other one in the record, Mr. Chairman ! 

The Caarrman. Which one is that ? 

Senator Munpr. He says the Attorney General has supplied you 
with an opinion as to the legality of taking steps against Peress. 

The Cuatrman. I announced it the other day and actually made 
it an exhibit. The Attorney General wrote a letter to me which was 
placed in the file of the committee, in which he pointed out their 
opinion with respect to the Peress case, that is, a criminal prosecution 
of him. The closing paragraph of his letter he asked be treated con- 
fidential. The Chair immediately called the Attorney General’s of- 
fice. I think I talked to him or to his assistant, Mr. Rogers—maybe 
Mr. Rogers talked to him about it and told him that the letter was 
addressed to me as chairman of the committee, and I felt it should 
be a committee document, and therefore I asked permission to put it 
in the file, which was readily granted, and the letter went into the 
committee file. 

The other day, having forgotten at the moment that the letter was 
sent to me in confidence, I ordered it made an exhibit, and then 
immediately withdrew it. I have since taken the matter up with the 
Attorney General about. making it a part of the record, and he has 
left it to my discretion. 

If my colleagues will bear with me on the committee, it is a subject 
that I would like to discuss with them at an executive session which 
the Chair now calls for in the morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Brooxer. Mr. Chairman, I have the copy, the counterpart, 
here, and that is the only reason it came up while you were in discus- 
sion with chief counsel, which came to the Judge Advocate General. 

The Cuatrman. I really think it is a matter that the committee 
should discuss in executive session. 

We will in all probability have one more open session of this com- 
mittee. There may be 1 or 2 things that we should like to place in 
the record publicly. That will also be determined at the executive 
meeting in the morning. 

The chief counsel calls my attention to the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing we have had them on exhibit from the beginning of this hearing, 
the charts which have been present have never been made a part of 
the record. So the Chair now makes the large one exhibit 88, and the 
small one exhibit 89. 

(Exhibits Nos. 88 and 89 appear in the appendix of pt. 1, this series, 
facing p. 62). 

This session is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:25 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX 


Exuisit No. 79 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OrFice oF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. O0., 18 August 1954. 


In Reply Refer To AGPO-B 032.1 (13 Aug. 54). 

Subject: Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations Hearings. 

To: Lieutenant Colonel L. L. Forbes, JAGC, RR No. 1, 47th Street West, Braden- 
ton, Florida. 

1. Senator Joseph McCarthy has announced recently that some, if not all, 
of those officers who were concerned with the grade readjustment and honorable 
discharge of Major Irving Peress should be called as witnesses before his Sub- 
committee when he reopens that case. A list of the names of those concerned 
was furnished to Senator Mundt by Mr. Stevens during the so-called Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings. 

2. You are informed that your name appears on that list which is now in the 
possession of Senator McCarthy. You are, therefore, liable to be called as a 
witness in the case. 

3. The Chief of Legislative Liaison is designated as monitor for appearances 
of Department of the Army personnel before Congressional Committees. In 
the event you receive a summons or request to appear before Senator McCarthy’s 
Subcommittee you will immediately report the fact to the Chief of Legislative 
Liaison, Washington 25, D. C., by the most expeditious means and report in per- 
son to his office, Room 2C 639, The Pentagon, prior to appearing before that body. 

4. In the event that the date scheduled for your appearance precludes report- 
ing in person to CLL prior thereto, you will respectfully inform the Subcommit- 
tee that since the hearing is in connection with a loyalty case you must obtain 
proper clearance before appearing. You will then proceed to report to CLL as 
above directed. 

By order of the Secretary of the Army: 

HeErpert M. JONES, 
Major General, USA, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 


Regraded unclassified by authority of Secretary of Army. 


Joun F. T. Murray, 
Lt. Col., GS, 
Military Assistant to the Secretary of the Army. 


Exutsit No. 80 
Freervary 16, 1954. 
Hon. JosepH R. MoCarTuy, 
Chairman, Permanent Investigating Subcommittee, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR McCartuy: This refers to your letter of 1 February and to 
your telegram of 8 February sent from Aberdeen, S. Dak., both of which make 
reference to the Army officer, who, in a recent appearance before the Senate 
Permanent Investigating Subcommittee, invoked the fifth amendment and re- 
fused to answer certain questions. 

The developmerts of this case have made it obvious to me and to the Army 
staff that there were defects in the Army procedures for handling men called 
to duty under the provisions of the Doctors Draft Act, and that it has unfor- 
tunately been possible in the past for commissions to be tendered to individuals 
who might be undesirable. As a result of these disclosures, I have already issued 
instructions for corrective changes in current practices. 

I believe that the changes already instituted will make certain that there 
will be no repetition of the circumstances which occurred in the case to which 
yeu allude. These changes will avoid tendering a commission to any individual 
who refuses to submit loyalty data, will terminate the commission of any Reserve 
officer not on active duty who likewise refuses to submit such data, and will re- 
quire the immediate separation from active duty under conditions other than 
honorable of Reserve officers who may refuse to answer questions on the subject 
when properly asked. These rules may not be invoked in the case of Regular offi- 
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cers, whose appointments are governed by different laws than are the Reserves, 
but I am having a study made to determine what if any changes of law should 
be made to permit handling of a Regular officer if such a case should develop 
in the future. 

In addition to the foregoing steps, I have directed the Inspector General of 
the Army to initiate an exhaustive investigation for the purpose of determining 
two things: First, whether there are any additional areas where correction 
should be made, and second, whether there is any evidence of collusion or con- 
spiracy which might have been inspired by subversive interests in the assign- 
ment, transfer, or other personnel handling of the officer in question. 

Among the reasons why an isolated situation such as this can develop are 
the great size of the Army, its fluctuating population, its worldwide operations, 
and the fact that a large portion of our personnel including a substantial pro- 
portion of our medical and dental officers, are impressed into the service through 
the operation of the Selective Service Act and the Doctors Draft Act. Taking 
a cross section of the population as we do, there have been isolated possibilities 

-for individuals to receive commissions even though they may be undesirable. 
This situation must and will be corrected. 

The case of this officer had come to the Army’s attention and the decision 
had been made on December 30 to separate the officer from the service by reason 
of his unwillingness to submit to loyalty information. The officer was in the 
last 60 days of his service prior to such separation when he was interrogated 
by your committee. The changes being made in our procedures will, among other 
things, require immediate separation oc these individuals instead of giving 
them 90 days’ notice as was done in this case. The Army has been conducting 
loyalty and security investigations for many years, both in Washington and in 
all of its tield headquarters, and is fully aware of its great responsibility to 
the Nation to maintain as tight a security screen as is possible. We are all 
cognizant of the extent to which our system fell down in this case. We do not 
defend this shortcoming and intend that such cases shall not recur. 

You made reference to his change of orders for Far Eastern duty. From the 
early information which is available to me the indications are that his request 
for compassionate transfer to New York City was favorably considered only 
after it was first concurred in by representatives of the American Red Cross who 
made a personal investigation of the facts, and who advised his commanding 
officers that his wife and child were in fact under medical care and in need of 
his presence at home. It was then passed upon by a board of officers appointed 
by the Surgeon General. 

It should be emphasized that throughout the period when the officer was under 
investigation he was assigned to duties of a nonsensitive nature and was not 
given access to classified information. 

During the period of investigation, along with many other medical and dental 
officers, this officer was adjusted in rank on criteria based on past professional 
experience as established in the Doctors Draft Act. These adjustments were 
automatic and were accomplished administratively in accordance with the law 
by the Department of the Army in Washington. Under this adjustment pro- 
gram this officer was changed in grade from captain to major. It is admitted 
that this grade adjustment took place while the officer was under investigation. 
It should not have taken place. The circumstances of this advancement are 
being examined by the Inspector General. I have taken steps to insure that 
such a thing cannot happen again. 

The suggestion which you made in your letter that the officer’s discharge should 
be reversed and’ that he should be recalled for the purposes of court-martial on 
charges of conduct unbecoming an officer have been examined and appear to be 
impracticable. In the first place the separation of an officer under circumstances 
such as this is a final action, and there is no means of which I am aware by 
which the action could be successfully reversed. In the second place the Army 
does not have available facts on which sound charges could be placed, except 
the refusal of the officer to answer questions before the committee. Careful 
examination of authorizing legislation indicates that this act in itself probably 
is not sufficient to sustain charges of any offense on the part of the officer. A 
case asd oo) very similar charges was prosecuted unsuccessfully last year 
by courts-martial. 

You have further suggested in your letter the possibility that the individuals 
who participated in the final personnel action on this individual should be court- . 
martialed fur possible conspiracy. As stated I have asked the Inspector General 
of the Army to investigate the case, and if there can be developed any facts 
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other than this was a routine personnel action taken under regulations in exist- 
ence at the time, you can be assured that I will take vigorous action against 
the individuals involved. 

Let me assure you that I appreciate the fact that you brought this matter to 
my personal attention. I stated quite emphatically to members of the press when 
I was interrogated on my return from the Far East on February 3, that I had 
the personal feeling that an officer should not get an honorable discharge from 
the service if he refuses to answer questions properly put to him by a congres- 
sional committee. The regulations now being published will assure that similar 
actions in the future will result in discharge under other than honorable con- 
ditions. I regret that this case was handled as it was during my absence in 
the Far East. 

In you telegram you spoke of a War Department order of December 30, 1944, 
prohibiting discrimination against military personnel because of political be- 
liefs. I have investigated the files on that matter, and have ascertained that 
the direetive in question was rescinded on March 4, 1946, during the tenure of 
the late Robert P. Patterson as Secretary of War. 

You also alluded in your telegram to an Army order that files containing * 
evidence of Communist membership on the part of military personnel be de- 
stroyed. As to this matter, I am having all of the records of the Army carefully 
searched for available information. From what I have already discovered, a 
subcommittee consisting of Senators Bridges, Chandler, and O’Mahoney called 
on Secretary of War Stimson on May 22, 1944 and on the following day he wrote 
them a letter in which he assured them that no such files were being destroyed. 
Later, on February 27, 1945, Assistant Secretary McCloy appeared before a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the House Committee on Military Affairs and denied that 
records of this sort were being destroyed. Additionally, there is in Army files 
a copy of a letter from Secretary Patterson to Senator Ferguson dated Feb- 
ruary 21, 1947, which indicates that he made another examination into these 
same allegations and was Satisfied that such records were not being destroyed. 

When the Inspector General has completed his investigation, I will communi- 
cate with you further. In the meantime, with personal regards, I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Rosert T. Stevens, 
Secretary of the Army. 

ASA (M&RF) 

Chief of Staff 

Chief of Legislative Liaison 

Asst. Chief of Staff, G—1 

DCS (O&A) 

ACS, G-2 

IG 


Exursit No. 81 


Masor CHANGES IN ARMY PROCEDURES AFTER THE PERESS ACTIONS aT DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY STAFF, TECHNICAL SERVICE, AND ARMy HEADQUARTERS LEVELS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


1. Peress action.—Peress was appointed in the United States Army Reserve 
prior to execution of DD form 98 (loyalty certificate) and DD form 398 (state- 
ment of personal history) pursuant to regulations then in effect, making an 
exception to the regulation for members of the medical profession only. 

Procedural change.—Change of November 28, 1952 (DA message 378703), pro- 
vided that all applicants for a commission must properly execute DD form 98 
before any appointment will be tendered. (This change subsequently incor- 
porated in regulations and is currently applicable; see par. 12, SR 600—220-1, 
June 18, 1954.) At present if an applicant qualifies DD form 98 he may be com- 
missioned only upon specific approval of the Secretary of the Army.. If .the 
applicant fails or refuses to accomplish DD form 98 in its entirety he will not, be 
commissioned (pars. 13b and 13c, SR 600-220-1, June 18, 1954, as changed). 

2. Peress action.—Peress was relieved from active duty under the inveluptary, 
release program. 

Procedural change.—The involuntary release program is not now in effect, All 
security cases are now processed under the military personnel security 
SR 600-220-1. Other methods of separating a security risk will not. be resorted 
to unless it has been determined that the security program cannot be used. 
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8. Peress action.—The type of discharge given Peress was not considered by 
the persons determining the disposition of the Peress case. 

Procedural change.—Paragraph 30c (7), SR 600—220-1, June 18, 1954, provides 
that when Board of Inquiry recommends a discharge from the Army it must also 
recommend the type of discharge. 

4. Peress action.—Conflict between paragraph 6c (1), change 2, SR 600-220-1, 
March 20, 1951, and paragraph 2b, SR 605-310-1, November 4, 1953, as to whether 
members of the Reserve components under investigation will be ordered into 
active military service. 

Procedural change.—This conflict has now been eliminated. 

5. Peress action.—So far as can be determined DD form 390 (initial data 
for classification and commission in medical services for Medical, Dental, and 
Veterinary Corps) was not in the file being reviewed by the officials considering 
the most appropriate means of effectuating Peress’ separation from the service. 

Procedural change.—Current regulations require that the DD form 390 be 
placed immediately in the officer’s official personnel file upon receipt so that 
it will necessarily be at hand for those reviewing his file. 

6. Peress action.—Peress relieved from active duty under the reduction in 
force program and was discharged under special provisions of the doctors’ draft 
law (honorable separation). 

Procedural change.—Reserve officers determined to be security risks will be 
separated under conditions other than honorable (par. 2b, (3), (g), SR 
605-290-1, June 17, 1952, change 2, July 18, 1954). As a matter of policy, the 
taking of the fifth amendment by an individual queried about his Communist 
affiliations is sufficient to warrant the issuance of general discharge rather 
than an honorable, even if he is not determined to be a security risk. 


OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


1. Peress action.—The Adjutant General was informed on February 12, 1953, 
of the initiation of the Peress investigation. However, on March 13, 1953, that 
office transferred Peress contrary to regulations. Also on October 23, 1953, The 
Adjutant General issued a letter of appointment in the grade of major to 
Peress. 


Procedural change.—Personnel actions by The Adjutant General on persons 
under investigation have been tightened through designation of the Personnel 
Division as the final clearing agency for all personnel actions handled by The 
Adjutant General where such personnel actions are checked against complete 
files of DA form 268 (form used to flag files of persons under investigation). 


INTELLIGENCE DIVISION (G—2), DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


1. Peress action.—Time lapses in handling papers pertaining to Peress: 

Investigative file was received by G—2, Department of the Army, about May 8, 
1953, from G-2, First Army, and not returned for recommendations of the 
commanding generals, First Army and Camp Kilmer, until May 21, 1953. 

File was returned to G—2, Department of the Army, on or about July 16, 1953, 
and returned with interrogatory on August 10, 1953. 

Interrogatory completed by Peress on August 25, 1953, and returned to G-2, 
Department of the Army, on September 10, 1953, but was not incorporated into 
Peress’ file at G—2 until October 27, 1953. 

Procedural changes.—Personnel strength increases have been authorized for 
G-2. A more streamlined system to handle such cases is now in effect (i. e., 
incoming correspondence is screened the day it arrives; certain proirities are 
established; The Adjutant General is contacted to determine the current loca- 
tion of any individual whose report contains any indication of disloyalty ; and 
where sufficient evidence warrants removal, action is initiated immediately by 
the Disposition Section of G—2). 

2. Peress action.—Although there was suflicient information in the Peress 
file to effect board action, case was delayed over a month by routine requirement 
of an interrogatory. 

Procedural change.—Interrogatories are no longer required except in unusual 
cases, 

OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


1. Peress action—aAlthough the Surgeon General’s Office was informed of 
the initiation of the investigation on Peress about March 4, 1953, a board of 
officers in the Surgeon General’s Office recommended the revocation of Peress’ 
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overseas orders and his reassignment on March 11, 1953, apparently without 
knowledge of the investigation. 

Personnel in the Office of the Surgeon General who compiled the list of 
officers for grade readjustments had no knowledge of the derogatory information 
which had been developed on Peress. (Since the grade readjustments were 
mandatory, files containing information other than professional qualifications 
were not reviewed. ) 

Procedural change.—When derogatory information is received at the Surgeon 
General’s Office or the Career Management Division of any other branch, the 
file of the person concerned is withdrawn from the regular files and is placed 
in a separate file to which only one officer has access. It is the duty of this 
officer to fully inform anyone desiring the file of the status of this person. 
The proper utilization of DA form 268 has been brought to the attention of all 
individuals who are responsible for personnel actions and these persons are 
required to acknowledge in writing that they have read and understand the 
regulations pertaining to the procedures for flagging and reporting information 
which warrants the suspension of personnel actions. 


FIRST ARMY HEADQUARTERS 


1. Peress action.—G-2, First Army received DD form 398 on December 1, 
1952 ; yet investigation did not begin until February 5, 1953. 

Procedural change.—Investigations are initiated promptly without waiting 
for the completed forms 98 and 398. 

2. Peress action.—The Adjutant General, Reserve Forces Division, was in- 
formed of the initiation of the investigation on February 5, 1953, but failed to 
indicate in Peress’ file that an investigation was in progress. This resulted in 
G-2, First Army, being unaware of Peress’ reassignment to Camp Kilmer. 

Procedural change.—Immediate flagging action is now specificaliy provided 
for in paragraphs 3 and 11 of SR 600-310-1, July 21, 1954. 

3. Peress action.—After the review of the file by the commanding general, 
Camp Kilmer, the file was returned to First Army and remained there from 
about June 15, 1953, until July 7, 1953. 

Procedural chanye.—Reservye personnel files at First Army are centralized in 
the AG Reserve Forces Division, thus enabling a more rapid and accurate proc- 
essing of papers. All incoming correspondence is. promptly screened and a 
suspense file is established for priority items. Also a card file of ali security 
cases is maintained and periodically reviewed by G-2, First Army. 

4. Peress action.—The papers pertaining to Peress’ initial appointment were 
not forwarded to the Adjutant General until September 16, 1953. 

Procedural chanye.—The internal control and suspense system for applications 
has been overhauled in the Adjutant General’s Office, Reserve Forces Division. 
Positive records showing the transmittal of records to the Adjutant General are 
now maintained. 

5. Peress action.—On September 23, 1953, commanding general, First Army, 
recommended that action be taken to reappoint Peress in the grade of major 
without referring the matter to G—2. 

Procedural chanye.—In May 1954 commanders recommending officers for pro- 
motion were directed to assure that no investigation is pending against an 
officer recommended for promotion, 


General 

The Adjutant General’s letter of August 30, 1954, to major commanders re- 
quested. continuing review of the investigative programs toward the view of 
accelerating investigation and reducing investigative caseloads. 

The Adjutant General’s letter of December 29, 1954, to major commanders 
establishing new and shorter time goals for various actions in security cases. 

The Peress case is not likely to arise again because now an applicant for 
a commission must satisfactorily complete form 98 before he can be tendered 
an appointment. In addition, all officers and warrant officers of the Army 
Establishment (including those not on active duty) were required to execute 
loyalty certificates pursuant to DA circular 27 dated March 11, 1954. Further- 
more, paragraph 14, SR 600-220-1, provides that every member of a Keserve 
component involuntarily entering on active duty immediately upon reporting 
to his first duty assignment must again fill out DD form 98. If the member of 
the Reserve component who has been involuntarily ordered to active duty re- 
turns DD form 98 prior to his reporting for active duty he will still be ordered 
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to active duty even though he fails or refuses to accomplish the form in its 
entirety or makes entries thereon which provide reason for belief that his entry 
is not clearly consistent with the interest of national security. (This provision 
is necessary to prevent individuals from avoiding their duty to serve merely by 
qualifying their loyalty forms. ) 


Exutsit No. 87 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington 25, D. O., March 24, 1956. 
Memorandum for: Governor Wilber M. Brucker. 
Subject: Peress’ form 390. 


1. We are unable to determine, after thorough research, whether or not’ the 
Form 390 was in the Peress 201 File on 30 January 1954. 

a. The usual distribution for the three copies of the form 390 is as follows: 
1 copy to the Office of The Surgeon General (AG MED) ; 1 copy returned to the 
local selective service board ; and 1 copy to the files of the Reserve Section, Head- 
quarters, Ist Army. This would seem to indicate that on 30 January there would 
be no reason for a copy of the Form 390 to be in Peress’ 201 File. However, one 
copy of the 390 was forwarded from 1st Army to the Department of the Army 
accompanying Peress’ September 9 letter requesting grade readjustment. Peress’ 
request was forwarded by indorsement dated 23 September 1953. 

2. Concerning the inclosure to the 23 September 1953 letter, an examination 
of the original letter and file would seem to indicate that a Form 390 originally 
filed in lst Army Headquarters was inclosed to the mentioned letter and for- 
warded with it to The Adjutant General. So far as can be determined, this is 
the same form that was photostated by The Inspector General as part of the 
Peress 201 File in late February or early March 1954. Whether it was present 
in the Peress 201 File throughout this period cannot be determined. The letter 
was most likely received in the Appointment and Promotion Section of the 
Office of The Adjutant General, whose chief at that time was Lt. Col. Bernard 
Babcock. This officer, upon interrogation, is unable to pinpoint exactly who in 
his office handled the letter, nor can he determine its exact location at the time 
the Peress separation was being processed. 

8. It has further been determined that early in February there was a meeting 
between representatives of G1, The Surgeon General, and The Adjutant General. 
A memorandum of this conference is dated 11 February 1954. There is a pos 
sibility that the Form 390 was transferred to the 201 File at this time in order 
to make a complete case history on Peress. None of the individuals have a 
definite recollection as to whether the Form 390 was transferred to the 201 File 
at this meeting. 

Joun F. T. Murray, 
Lieutenant Colonel, GS, 
Military Assistant to the Secretary of the Army. 











